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Tue following entries in our Photographic Contests have been made 
for the week ending January 15th (at which date the contests closed): 
Gustave Voigt, 809 Seventh Street N. W., Washington, D. C.; J. H. May- 

lor, Oak Harbor, Wash.; M. E. Stone, Andover, Mass.; W. R. Ar- 
man, 414 South Second Street, Terre Haute, Ind.; D. F. Fairchild, 
Leavenworth, Kan.; Paul Laighton, Portsmouth, N. H.; Alice L. 
Moulton, 5 Davis Street, Fitchburg, Mass.; L. A. Greene, Little 
Falls, N. Y.; Adolph Remlen, 1040 Jefferson Avenue, Brooklyn, N. 
Y.; Walter Ledder, 1507 Gardner Street, Scranton, Pa.: F. C. Hyde, 
70 Frauklin Street, Boston, Mass.; W. G. Owen, 58 West Ninety-first 
Street, New York City; Paul A. Zuber, 92 Grand Street. New York 
City; J. K. Burnett, Jr., Fort Plain, N. Y.; F. A. Frick, Rochester, 
N. Y.; Lieutenant A, M. Knight, Annapolis, Md.; F. M. Greene, 145 
East Twenty-first Street, New York City; Alvaro Adsit, Burlington, 
Vt.; F. S. Anable, Toledo, Ohio; C. H. Graves, Broad Street 
Station, Philadelphia, Pa.; R. S. Jaffray, 194 Carroll Street, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; W. Vaugn, Second and Main streets, Louisville, Ky.; 
Frederick Kay, Ranier Hotel, Seattle, Wash.; Margaret E. Gilbert, 
Ypsilanti. Mich.; Raymond Grant, Johnson City, Tenn.; Levi H. 
Frank, 108 Twelfth Street, Wheeling, W. Va.; Miss Lucy B. Salter, 
Los Angeles, Cal.; F. Rossé (professional). 124 West Fourth Street, 
Williamsport, Pa.; L. Sterling, 12 Cedar Park, Boston, Mass.; R. 
Eickemeyer, Jr., Yonkers, N. Y.; Albert Le Breton, 1432 N Street, 
Washington, D. C.; E. J. Montud, Washington, D. C.; W. Stuber 
& Brother (professionals), Louisville. Ky.; M. P. Warner (profes- 
sional), Holyoke, Mass.; Peter Mawdsley (professional), Rochester, 
W.Y.; A.C. Deuel, Sloatsburg, N. Y.; G. F. Clark, 100 River Street, 
Cambridgeport, Mass.; Mrs. George Paull, Bloomfield, N. J.; T. F. 
Spangler, Zanesville, Ohio; F. Livingston Pell, 13 East Twenty-ninth 
Street, New York City: S. N. Bhedwar, Redhill, Surrey, Eng. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTEST AWARDS. 


Next week's issue of FRANK LEsLiIE’s ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER 
will announce the awards in our second Photographic Contest, and will 
be accompanied by a four-page supplement containing reproductions of 
the prize pictures. This supplement will be artistically one of the finest 
ever issued, and the number will be exceptionally interesting and attract- 
ive, both in its pictorial and literary features. 





HE remarkable utterance of the young Emperor of Germany 

condemning higher education has provoked much discus- 
sion. 
unexpected things and challenging 
ments on education are made the subject of an editorial contri- 
bution to FRANK LESLIE’s ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, which will 
appear next week. It is written by Professor John Kennedy. 
Superintendent of Schools at Batavia, N. Y., the author of an 
interesting series of school-books, and for many years actively 
and successfully connected with educational work. 


The German Emperor seems to glory in doing and saying 


discussion. His recent com- 


WHAT MAKES PANICS? 

HAVE been asked to give an answer to this question. My 

reply is that fools make panics, generally speaking. The true 

question is, “* What is it that scares the fools?” That is a 
hard question to answer. ’ 

In order to explain the matter we must begin a good way off. 
In these days hardly anybody works for himself; hardly any one 
raises any large part of the food that he eats; even most farmers 
grow only special crops, buying a large part of their own food some- 
where else. Hardly any people, either men or women, make their 
own cloth; very few make their own clothes. Hardly any one 
does any work on his own house. Almost every man and 
woman who is at work, either with head or hand or tool or 
machine, is supplying somebody else—either with food or with 
fuel or with shelter or with clothing, while somebody else is 
supplying them. In a plain way we may put the case in this 
form: All hands swap all around. That is what makes trade. 

There are a few places in this country where there is never a 
Down in the Southern 
Land of the Sky,” one 
can still find a few people who card, spin, and weave their own 


money panic or a crisis in business, 
mountains, in what has been called the “ 


cotton and wool, cut their own wood for fuel, ‘‘ bread them- 
selves’ on their own corn, and salt or smoke their own meat. 
These people are not subject to money panics. They never had 
money enough to get seared about. 

In other places, where people have found out that each man 
can get more for himself by working on what some one else wants 
than he can by trying to do all his own work, there is a great 
deal of trade. Where trade is active, there is the place fora 
Now, where there is a great deal of work to be 
done there are a great many men and women who work for 


money panic. 
yages. Many of those who don’t want to work for wages get a 
In 1880 there were more farmers who worked 
land on-their own hook than there were of hired men who 
worked on the farms for them. What a fool . 
to work for wages when he doesn’t want to, and .then grum- 
ble about it! Any man can get a piece of land now with less 
work than it ever cost to get a piece of land before. 


piece of land. 


a man would be 


If he wants 


to make a choice of lots he may have to pay a high price. but 
there is more Jand to be bad somewhere, at less cost, at this time 
than there ever was before, measuring the cost in the work 
needed to earn it and to get it into condition to make crops. 
Some of itis good land, from which men got a good living fifty 
years ago, when it cost them a great deal more work to make 
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their crops and a great deal more money to get their crops to 
market than it does now. 

Not to say anything about land in the Northwest, any man 
the 


and any man who is willing 


who wants land, and knows how to work it, can get it in 


South almost his own terms; 


and knows how to work on a farm can get a New England farm 


at less than the cost of the walls and the fences, good buildings 
thrown in. On these same farms great families started and men 


and women have been raised, many of whom are now the very 


ones who are paying wages in the cities and towns to those 
whom they hire, instead of working for hire themselves. Any 


oue who knows how ean get on better now than ever before, be- 


cause there is more work to be done. The work is not as hard 
as it used to be, and it pays better to do it; the “ know how” is 
what is searce. 

The reason why there is more trade than there ever was be- 
fore is because there are more goods to be traded in. Counting 
per head of the population, there is more corn, more wheat, more 
oats. more beef. more pork, more butter, more cheese, and more 
eggs than there ever was before in this country or in any other. 
Half the cost of living, to nine-tenths of the people, even of this 
country, is the cost of food. There is more food to be had for the 
There 


is also more fuel, more iron. and more copper per head; more 


wages of a day’s work now than there ever was before. 


cotton raised here, and more wool raised or bought somewhere 


else, than there ever was before. There is so much product 
raised to eat and drink and wear, and to build with, that we could 
not use it all ourselves if we tried to, so we swap what we don’t 
want for tea. coffee, sugar, and other things that we do want. 
That makes foreign trade. 

Every man who is willing to work, and who knows how, can do 
more work with less hard labor and can get more out of it than 
he ever could before. The reason of the high wages, the low 
cost of labor, and the low prices of goods, is that there is more 
capital ready to be used, at less profit, than there ever was be- 
fore. 

By way of trade our big product is turned into terms of 
money, and the money that the product brings is divided up. 
payment being made in coin. notes, checks, bills of exchange. or 
by writing off one account against another on the books of shop- 
keepers, banks, ete. The way in which it is divided is by way 
of wages, earnings, salaries, rents, interest, profits, and taxes. 
All these shares come ont of the product. Our present big prod- 
uct, even at low prices, comes to more money than the small 
product which was made with much harder work a few years 
A less part of the product goes into profits 
Profits 


ago used to bring. 
and a larger part of it goes into wages than ever before. 
and wages both count up in bigger sums because the product in- 
creases while the work is less. 

Fifty years ago a bushel of wheat could not be moved a hun- 
dred and fifty miles in a wagon without the cost of earting it 
using up about all that it would bring. To-day a barrel of flour, 
that it takes nearly five bushels of wheat to make. can be moved 
a thousand miles for half a dollar, and often for less. The profit 
to the railways in moving a barrel of flour a thousand miles is 
less than the value of the empty barrel at the end of the route. 
Vanderbilt made his great fortune by making flour and other 
things cheaper than they ever had been before by moving them 
Without them 
it would cost all the rest of us a great deal more work to get our 


at less cost. We can’t afford to spare such men. 
own living, and we should not get as good a living as we do now. 

Down South they say. when a man raises his own corn, that 
“he breads himself ’ by his own work. New England does not 
now bread herself fora week in a year. If she had to do so there 
would be hardly any time left for any other kind of work. How 
By trade. On what terms is the trade 
Partly on credit, partly for money. The better and 
safer the money, the more the trade and the less the cost of living. 


does she get her bread ? 
conducted ? 


About two hundred dollars’ worth—I mean gold dollars’ worth 
—of food, fuel, fibres, and fabrics are made somewhere in this 
country on the average to every man, woman, and child in it. 
The average may come to rather more now, but that was about 
the size of the product a few years ago. 

What do we do with it? We use it all up. How do we get 
it? By trade. Before we can cipher that out, we had better ask 
what this product consists of: Ist, food; 2d, fuel; 3d, tibres; 4th, 
forest products; 5th, fish; Gth, fabrics; the six “ F’s.” The food 
won't do me any good if it is out West; the fuel if it is in Penn- 
sylvania; the fibres if they are in the South or out in Colorado 
on the sheep’s back; the forest products if they are in Michigan 
or Georgia; the fish if they are in the smacks; nor the fabrics 
if they are all in the factories. 
do they getround? By trade. Panic stops trade; 
panics, generally speaking. 
The best kind, made of gold. 
poor kind! 

Mr. Porter says there are about sixty-three millions of us, but 


How do they get out, and how 
fools make the 
What kind of money do we want? 
What fools we should be to use a 


I think there are about two millions more than his figures show: 
about sixty-five millions. How do we all get our living for a 
week ? We all 
need three to five pounds of food, solid and liquid, in a day. We 
boards, 


What do we do, and what does it come to? 
couldn’t eat any more if we had it. We need some 
shingles, or slates over our heads, and none of us can be in more 
We all want some clothes on our 
backs, and we can only wear one complete suit of clothes at one 
time, 

As nearly as I can make it out, we use up food, fuel, shelter, and 
clothing at the rate of about thirty-five million dollars’ worth every 
day in the year. About fifty-five cents’ worth per head. Now, in 
order that the grain may be put into bread; that the meat may 
be cut up and packed; that the fibres may be spun, and the 
clothes may be made; that the timber, brick, and stone may be 
worked into houses; and in order that all the metals’ and fuel 
may be converted over so as to be useful, almost everything that 
is produced must be moved about four times. That makes trade. 
Panic stops trade ; fools make panics, generally speaking. 

The grain must go to the elevator or the corn-crib; next, to the 
mill; next, to the dealer; and last, to the baker, or to the house- 
wife if she knows how The fibres must be 
gathered and baled; next, they must be moved to the factory ; 
next So it the 
timber and the metals and everything else, Within a fraction 


than one room at one time. 


to make bread. 


to the clothier: then to the dealer. is with 
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of ten tons, or over nineteen thousand pounds, of food, fuel, 
fibres, and fabrics were moved a hundred and eleven miles over 
the railways only last year for every man, woman, and child in 
this country ! 

What was this all about? Just to give everybody something 
for breakfast, Half the work 
that. Also to get a few boards over our heads and some clothes 


on our backs. 


dinner, and supper. is done for 
All that a man in this world gets out of it. whether 
What else? If the 


price of a day’s living for Uncle Sam is the using up of about 


he is rich or poor, is his board and clothing. 


thirty-five million dollars’ worth of stuff every day, and it all has 
to be dealt in about four times, then each week - day's trade, 
leaving out Sundays, comes to about one hundred and fifty or one 
That is the 


it. Perhaps somebody else can make a closer measure ; I can’t. 


hundred and siaty million dollars. about size of 


That trade must go on. It can’t be wholly stopped, no matter 
what panics occur. If it stopped a week hundreds would go 
hungry. If it stopped a month thousands would starve. A panic 


Fools 


make panics, and bigger fools who want cheap money help them. 


stops part of it. Cheap money makes trade go slowly. 

What a fool a man is who wants a poor kind of money when 
he can have the best! What a fool a man is who gets into a 
panic when there is no cause! There never can be a general 
cause for a panic, because more than ninety-nine people in every 
hundred can pay their bills, mean to pay their bills, and do pay 
their bills. It is not worth one per cent. a year to guarantee the 
whole regular trade of this country. It might be worth a great 
deal more to guarantee the stock-jobbers who gamble in stocks, 
but it is not worth one per cent., or one cent on each hundred 
dollars, to guarantee the payment ofall the bills that Uncle Sam 
and his family incur in a year for food, clotbiny, and shelter. In 
the wholesale trade it is not worth half that. Men that don’t pay 
their bills, men that don’t mean to pay their bills, and men who 
can’t pay their biils do not often get trusted more than once. 
When they are not trusted trade with them stops. They want 
cheap money. In one of Boceaccio’s tales it is related that after 
Friar Tom had ceased to be able to live by his wits at other peo- 
ple’s cost in one place, “he went down to the ‘ Land of Men- 
He knew 


dacity,, where they had nothing but paper money.” 
that was the place for a rogue. 

Now, if we can’t live without trade, then trade will go on, as 
we all mean to live as long as we ean; and if trade goes on men 
must pay their debts somehow. Therefore, when people talk 
about trade being dull they mean that there is a little bit of a 
check. 
time to put the question : 


When such a check or stop comes from a_ panic it is 
* What causes the fools to get scared?” 
Somebody fails. bank. 
seared and think everybody is going to fail; but ninety-nine men 
mean to pay their bills, and 
firm like Baring Brothers & 


Perhaps it is a Then the fools get 
out of a hundred can pay their bills, 
will pay their bills. Perhaps a big 
Co. fails. Why did they fail? Because they had been fools enough 
to put all their money into fixed investments in South America 
that other fools would not buy. Of course they came near fail- 
ing; but there were plenty of other sound and strong banks and 
bankers, and they stopped the panic in time. 

If everybody tried to get all the money that was due him at 
any one time, of course nobody would get much; all would have 
to wait. 
there were money enough to meet such a call as that in the time 


There isn't money enough to go round all at once. If 


of a panic, there would be a great deal more raoney than any one 
could make use of at other times. 

When a bank fails, sometimes a lot of the fools make a run on 
every other bank, and that makes a panic. But the biggest fools 
of all are those who try to get money into use that is not worth 
as much after it is melted as it is in the coin. When they try to 
do that those who are not fools hold on to their good money and 
keep it, and that may make a panic. But the 
to what they have in good money and try to keep it are not the 
fools who make the panic. It is the men who scare them who 
do the mischief. If such fools are to have their way, we may 
see the biggest panic that ever happened in this country before 


men who hold on 


they get through. 

I think I hear some one say: “ This is pretty tall talk. What 
do you know about it? What business have you to speak in 
this way?” There was an old friend of mine who owned a big 
woolen-mill. He made the best goods that were made in his day. 
He let anybody that came to the mill go over it and try to find 
out how he did it. I asked him why he let them in. He said: 
“T always go with them. <Any fool can teach me something.” 

Now I said at the beginning that * the fools make panics.” If 
the men who are trying to make other people take a cheap dollar 
in place of the best dollar that can be made of gold, and who 
want to put off on other people a dollar “hich will not be worth 
a dollar after it is melted, are not fools, then I may be a fool for 
trying to get up w panic on that question. Whoever reads this 
article may answer the conundrum: ‘“ Who ts the fool ?” 

The savings banks of Massachusetts have been in existence 
for seventy-two years. In that period their deposits have 
amounted to a fraction less than sixteen hundred million dollars, 
of which considerably more than three hundred million dollars 
now remain in their custody. Nearly every other man, woman, 
and child in the State of Massachusetts has a deposit averaging 
Their 
Their expenses are less than in any other kind 


over three hundred dollars each in these savings banks. 
officers are paid. 
of business ofthe same importance and magnitude. The trustees 
who make investments are not paid. In this whole period, in 
dealing with this vast amount, the losses from bad investments, 
frauds or defaleations, have- been less than one-seventh of one 
per cent. ; less than fourteen cents on each hundred dollars deposited. 

The confidence of the depositors is maintained because they 
feel sure that when they want their money they will be paid in 
the best kind of money ; in money, that is to say, in gold coin or 
in notes or bills for which they can get gold coin on demand. 
This is but one example of many trusts of a similar kind through- 
out the country. If the fools who think a cheap silver dollar 
which may be worth, after it is melted, seventy cents, eighty 
cents, ninety cents, or even sometimes a hundred cents in gold, 
try to put such a dollar off upon those who trust them—thus be- 
traying their trust both to those who have saved something and 
to those whose wages should be paid in the best kind of money 
—the depositors in the savings banks and in all other banks 
will be the fools if they do not try to save the best kind 
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of money by drawing out their deposits, even though they do 
not want the money, but would rather keep it where it is so long 
When that time comes fools will 


Which is the fool ? 


Boston January 1st, 1891. 


as it is safe. have made a 


panic. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT SILVER. 

T is regretted that the friends of silver—or those who pose as 

| its friends—are proving to be its worst enemies. They have 

overstepped the bounds of common sense and thus imperiled the 
cause they advocate. 

the height of the recent 


During financial panic additional 


silver legislation could have been had, based on the purchase of 


the accumulated American supply and thereafter of our annual 
production. This would have been decidedly helpful to,silver. 
It would have relieved the financial situation and not imperiled 
the high standard of our currency. 

Some of the radical friends of silver in the Federal Senate, 
mostly representing their own mining interests, rashly insisted 
on free coinage, and impulsively cast aside a financial bill which 
would have been exceedingly advantageous, and which could 
have been readily passed. Insistence upon free silver has sim- 
ply concentrated and strengthened the opposition to additional 
silver legislation, and it is now clear that in the end, if any is to 
be had during the present session of Congress, it must be in the 
nature of a compromise somewhat after that first suggested. 

The ablest financiers of the West are at last turning with 
disgust from the free-silver side. Hill, of the Great 
Northern Railway, a gentleman of wealth and influence, enters 
a public protest 
ver legislation.” 


President 


against what he calls “ carelessly considered sil- 

He boldly predicts that if we undertake to mark 
up the price of silver by legislation, we shall at the same time, 
and to the same extent, mark down all our property values and 


inevitably bring upon ourselves a flood of American securities 
from cautious investors abroad. 
Silver 


tion that thus far has had in the West and South very superficial 


miners themselves, as they probe deeper into a ques- 


consideration, begin to see that this nation is not strong enough 
They 


begin to realize that free coinage in the United States inevitably 


to try by itself the experiment of unlimited silver coinage. 


would burden us with the surplus silver of the world, and involve 
our people in the most stupendous financial difficulty of modern 
times. Instead of protecting our silver interests, free coinage 
would upbuild and rejuvenate the silver interests of Mexico, 
South America, and Australia, and destroy our own. 

The strange financial eccentricities of some of our so-called 
statesmen continue to be mercilessly criticised by the most as- 
tute financiers of Europe. Leon Say, in a recent contribution to 
paper, declared that we had destroyed our credit * by 
it by maladministration of transport enterprises, and by 
an even If to this should 


now be added reckless Federal legislation such as the free silver 


a Paris 
abusing 
worse administration of local finances.” 


bill proposes. the French financier’s prediction will speedily be 
realized. He says: 


“Unless a reaction occurs in public morals, American credit cannot 
recover from its abasement, and its agricultural, like its other industries, 
will remain a prey to successive convulsions, for which transient remedies 
will be sought by the adoption of experiments certain to fail, continually 
leading the country to graver crises. If America turns its mines into coin 
and raises the paper currency in accordance with the ideas of the Farmers’ 
Alliance, no agreement will be possible with Europe on the monetary 
question. Europe would be foolish to transfer its capital to America in 
exchange for an absolutely useless mass of silver.” 

It is not remarkable that Senator Sherman, in his magnificent 
and powerful argument against the Stewart Free Coinage Amend- 
ment, criticised the measure as “revolutionary and dangerous ” 
—a threat against the business people of the United States; a 
threat “ which would produce the most profound financial diffi- 
culty that the country had known in the present day and gener- 
ation; a measure that would put the country back precisely 
where it had been before the resumption of specie payment.” 

He truthfully said that if the friends of silver only had pa- 
tience and would wait until the element of time acted on the sil- 
ver law of last session, the policy of this Government and of the 
French Government, together with the use of silver in South 
America, would lift the white metal up again to the gold stand- 
ard and give them gold value for their silver; but if they re- 
jected the gold standard the result would be a constant depre- 
ciation of silver. 

Senator Sherman concisely presented these facts: That the 
free coinage amendment proposed to give a preference to silver 
over gold in that it made no account whatever of mint charges 
which now apply to gold; that it proposed to pay $1.29 an ounce 
for silver worth in the markets of the world only $1.05; that 
wherever there was free coinage of silver anywhere in the world, 
gold was demonetized or ata premium, and that if the United States 
Mint was opened to the reception and coinage of silver it would 
be overwhelmed with supplies out of the $3,800,000,000 worth 
in the world. He asked the question, if drastic legislation placed 
silver on a parity with gold, how long it would remain there. 
How could silver and gold, which vary in the markets of the 
world, be maintained at a ratio proposed by law? Only by a 
limit to the coinage of the cheaper metal and its maintenance by 
redemption at par with the dearer metal. That was the theory 
the speaker favored. The theory of free coinage of the cheaper 
metal without limitation 
metal would surely be hoarded and exported. 


meant monometallism, for the dearer 


The Senator made one of his strongest points by recalling 
the time when the situation was reversed; when silver instead of 
gold was ata premium in the United States, in 1834. As a re- 
sult silver was demonetized and fled the country, because it was 
more. highly valued than gold. What happened to silver under 
these circumstances is precisely what would happen to gold under 
reversed conditions. Senator Sherman said that there was now 
in the Treasury $320,000,000 of silver coin not in use because 
the people preferred paper money, and this mass of silver had 
been maintained at par with gold, not because of the intrinsic 
value of the silver dollar, but because of the credit of the Goy- 
ernment and of the provision that the silver coins should be 
treated as money in the broadest sense. That 
strong enough to perform this great feat iu face of the fact that 


credit has been 
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silver had been going down day by day in every market of the 
world. 

The friends of silver, among whom we count no abler advo- 
eate than Senator Sherman, have suffered from unfortunate leader- 
ship. Evidences accumulate that they are beginning to see the 
situation in a clearer light, and that under the pressure of public 
opinion, and under the compulsion of American sterling common 
sense, they will hasten to accept the compromise legislation first 
It was eminently 
It went as far as circumstances at present can possibly jus- 


suggested at the present session of Congress. 
fair. 
tify. 





SENATOR D. B. HILL. 


-y Y the unanimous decision of a Democratic Legislative cau- 
cus, David B. Hill 

into the wider arena of National polities. 
fully watched his career, followed the trend of his ambition, and 
recognized the lines upon which he has worked in polities, be- 
lieves that he favored his acceptance of the Senatorship. That 
On joint ballot the Demo- 
crats held control by a slender majority of two. The illness of 
ove member of the House and the arrest, on a criminal charge, 
of another jeopardized this slender majority, and it was appar- 


retires from the arena of State to enter 
No one who has eare- 


was obviously a matter of compulsion. 


ent, as the caucus approached, that it might be in the power of 
one, certainly of two men, to precipitate a contest over the 
Senatorship fraught with the direst consequences to Democratic 
unity in New York, and therefore to the future political welfare 
of Governor Hill. 

As the great leading, organizing, and controlling power of his 
party in the State, Governor Hill was unanimously tendered 
the Senatorship. Unity on any other candidate was utterly out 
of the question. To preserve the party’s equilibrium the Governor 
was compelled to sacrifice his own preference and accept the 
judgment of circumstances. It is said to be his intention not to 
retire from State polities until the close of his term, which will 
be less than a month after the regular session of the next Con- 
gress, in December, when he is to take his seat in the Senate for 
the first time, unless the improbable event of an extra session 
shall summon him at an earlier date. It is not probable that 
the Governor would relinquish his present place even to attend 
an extra session. His withdrawal from party control before the 
close of his term might sadly disorganize the plans that he and 
his friends have made regarding his now undisguised Presidential 
aspirations. 

The election of Governor Hill to the Federal Senate means the 
addition to that body of the most astute, experienced, alert, and 
successful Democratic politician in the State, if not in the nation. 
It is a distinct and decided addition to the strength of the Demo- 
cratic forces at Washington, and it is a corresponding loss to 
Democratic leadership and a blow to Democratic ascendency in 
New York. 
whom the burden of leadership must devolve after Governor 
Hill's removal and retirement, to say that all combined they can- 
not expect to equal him in his marvelous resources of adroit 


It is no reflection on the several local bosses, upon 


leadership. 

Nor can Governor Hill expect from Washington to continue 
to dictate the politics of New York. 
gradually grasping and constantly strengthening his leadership 


His wonderful suecess in 


is due, in large part, to the fact that he has been on the 
ground. Residing for nearly ten years in Albany—still mainly 
the centre of polities of New York and therefore of the country— 


he has been able to make every move with an intelligent com- 






y as 


prehension of the situation’s need. He succeeded, precise! 
Samuel J. Tilden 
just as Martin Van Buren won and kept control. 
ieader of either party in this State has retained his leadership for 
any length of time after he has left the State. The most notice- 


sueceeded under similar circumstances, and 


No successful 


able failure in this respect was that of the late Senator Conkling. 


Perhaps for this reason the Governor finally consented to accept 
the Senatorship, only with a distinct understanding that he 
should fill out his term as Governor. That will carry him over 
the next State Convention and to the eve of the convention which 
will elect delegates to the National Convention in 1892. The 
State Convention in 1892 will as certainly be for Governor Hill 
for President as the Democratic Legislative caucus has been 
for him for Senator. 

Governor Hill will go to Washington, as Mr. Cleveland went, 
without experience in official life at the national capital. But 
we venture to predict that he will make as strong an impression 
as Mr. Cleveland did, and that it will be more lasting, for Governor 
Hill is not a novice in legislation nor in the sort of political intrigue 
that delights the Democratic heart and sustains the Democratic 
cause, 

The new and unexpected step that Governor Hill has taken 
may jeopardize his political future. That is the hope and expec- 
tation of the Cleveland contingent. But it is just as probable 
that it may make him the New York Democracy’s new “ Man of 
Destiny.” 

TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 

TRAVELERS seldom comprehend the enormous mileage covered 
by railroad employés. A conductor on a Wagner palace car, 
running from New York to Chicago, recently calculated the dis- 
tance he had gone over from July Ist, 1890, to the close of the 
year. The figures reached the astounding aggregate of 44,112 
miles, or at the rate of 88,000 miles per annum, nearly four times 


the cireuit of the globe. 


THE suggestion is being generally made that the Government 
should employ a large number of able-bodied Indians for army 
service. They are satisfied with very little pay, and can be 
fed and clothed much cheaper than white soldiers. The Govern- 
ment is compelled to feed them, and is their main support. Why 
should it not enlist them for service on the Western border, for 
which they are peculiarly qualified? The experiments made with 
When the 
red man is given a gay uniform and offered food and shelter he 
Does not this open a way 


the Indian police have been remarkably successful. 


seems to be entirely contented. 
for the solution of the vexatious Indian question? It is much 
less expensive than war, and perhaps quite as inexpensive as 
any scheme that could be devised for the control of the Indians. 
Commissioner Morgan, whose painstaking and arduous efforts to 
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improve the condition of the savages have awakened general ad- 
miration, says that the Indian children are brouglit to the Govern- 
ment schools with much difficulty, but that whenever they re- 
ceive educational training good results are abundantly mani- 
fested. He proposes to make the education of Indian children 
compulsory. This is a good proposition to consider in connection 
with that for the enlistment of adults. 


THIS paper said some months ago that Mr. Cleveland’s pro- 
nounced views in opposition to free silver made his nomination 
in 1892 on a free-silver platform utterly impossible. Our views 
were emphasized by Senator Morgan, of Alabama, in his recent 
speech in favor of free silver, in which he said, with unmistakable 
reference to Mr. Cleveland, that he regretted that the Democratic 
party was not a unit upon this great question, and that that fact 
might lead the people “even to dispense with the services of 
very great men, because of their failure to come up to the de- 
If this did not 
It looks 
as if the free-silver issue would compel the Democracy to seek a 
candidate from a Western or Pacific coast State. 


mands of the country on financial questions.” 
specially refer to Mr. Cleveland we are much mistaken. 


SENATOR Cary, of Wyoming, charges the principal misfort- 
unes of the Republican party to demoralization in the Senate. 
He marvels that that body hesitates to change its rules so as to 
He adds that the feeling 
between the Senate and the Ilouse is one of the most intense 


escape from Democratic dictatorship. 


and deep-seated bitterness because of the haughty air of supe- 
riority assumed by the Senate whenever it comes into contact 
with the House for the purpose of conference on disputed ques- 
tions. 
its rules so as to conform in any way with those of the House. 


To this he adds the disinclination of the Senate to change 


This is an inside exposure of an unhappy condition of affairs 
which has been very generally suspected. It is not surprising 
that the Democracy has scored a great triumph at the recent 
election. It will be more surprising. if existing conditions con- 
tinue until the close of the present session, if the Democratic 


position is not still further strengthened. 


THE famous painting, the * Angelus,” has at last been taken 
across the waters, and probably never will see our shores again. 
The fac-simile of this costly picture, made as nearly like it as 
scientific processes would permit in size and color, by the French 
chromo-typogravure process, has 
FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER to its new subscribers. 
and is still offered to those who send in new subscriptions, and 


been widely distributed by 


without any extra charge beyond the regular subscription price of 
$4 per year. A correspondent at Santa Clara College, Cal., writes 
I had not 
expected it, and think it almost worth the price of subscription.” 


us: “ Many thanks for your handsome premium picture, 


The copy of the “ Angelus” is fully worth the price of the annual 
subscription, and it is by all means the finest specimen of artistic 
lithographic work ever seen in the United States. The price of 
the picture to those who are not subscribers is $1, and as the 
number now on hand is limited, the value of the picture must 


shortly increase. 


Is 1T possible that Congress is at last awakening to the abso- 
lute necessity for amending the Interstate Commerce Law? That 
crude, ill-digested, ill-conceived statute has, ever since its enact- 
ment, stood as a barrier in the pathway of our railways, and 
particularly of the smaller and weaker systems. It has inflicted 
untold hardships upon them all. The sufferers have been, not the 
railway corporations, but the innocent holders of their stocks and 
bonds. The Interstate law was passed under the pressure of a 
sentiment originating where all granger legislation has originated, 


among the thoughtless. and had also behind it the inspiration of 


every demagogue who makes a living by anti-monopoly pre- 
tensions. The Senate Interstate Commerce Committee has agreed 
to report a bill modifying the anti-pooling clause of the act, so 
This 


amendment, and with it should come one abolishing the long and 


as to permit limited pooling of traffic. isa much needed 


short haul clause. If these two amendments were adopted the 
business interests of the country would at once feel a sudden, 
strong, and healthy impulse. 


Lovers of horses—and the success of the New York Annual 
Horse Shows proves that there are plenty of them in this country 
—will recollect that some of the finest entries at the last exhibi- 
tion were from the farm of Dr. Seward Webb, President of the 
Wagner Palace Car Company. Dr. Webb's farm at Sherburne, 
not far from the city of Burlington, Vermont, is not an ordinary 
It resembles a park rather than a farm, embracing as it 
the Lake 


One thousand two hundred acres are cleared, and 


affair. 
does three thousand acres of choicest lands along 
Champlain. 
yield enormous crops of hay, some years as much as two thou- 
The estate embraces sheep, poultry, dairy, and breed 
farms and magnificent Dr. Webb, with charac- 


teristic enterprise, proposes to add to his estate a game preserve, 


sand tors. 
flower-gardens. 


and is now importing a number of English pheasants, which will 
afford excellent shooting within a few years. The breeding farm 


is, of course, the special centre of attraction. There are five 
different sets of buildings on it, including a magnificent structure 
feet 


more than a hundred horses, and an exercising ring three hun- 


over four hundred long, with housing accommodations for 
dred and seventy-five feet long and eighty-five feet wide. In 
front of this great structure, now approaching completion, is an 
The list of hack- 
ney mares owned by Dr. Webb runs up to twenty-six, every one 
His other 


exercising ring nearly a mile in circumference. 


a splendid specimen and all the best of their breed. 
choice hackneys include some of the finest horse-flesh in the 
among others embracing, 
“ Brown Fashion,” 


winner of a number of prizes in England and Paris. 


“Courier,” a bay stallion ; 
the last been the 
Shetland 


ponies, breed mares and foals, carefully selected coachers, includ 


world, 


and * Accident,” having 


ing some splendid mares and carriage-horses running up toward 
the hundred, are embraced in Dr. Webb's choice possessions. It 
is not remarkable that his farm has become the centre of attrac- 
Dr. Webb is a 
admiration for one of the noblest animals that God has created. 


tion to lovers of horses. breeder beeause of his 
His farm furnishes the evidence that other than mercenary con- 


siderations sometimes inspire admiration for blooded horses. 
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HON. JACOB H. GALLINGER. 
ae JACOB H. GALLINGER, elected as Mr. Blair's successor in the United States 


Senate from New Hampshire, has been for many years actively identified with political | ; fae 








affairs. He has served as a member of both branches of the Legislature, and as president of 
the Senate for two years, and represented his district in the Forty-ninth and Fiftieth Con- 
gresses with credit to himself and satisfaction to his constituents. He has pursued the practice 
of medicine and surgery since 1858, and is widely known for his professional skill and ability. 
He has been Surgeon-General of the State, and is closely identified with various benevolent 
institutions. He has held the position of chairman of the Republican State Committee since 
1882. In the Chicago convention, as chairman of the New Hampshire delegation, he seconded 
General Harrison’s nomination for the Presidency. Hlis election to the Senate seems to meet 


with popular approval. 


SOUTHERN BELLES AND BEAUTIES.—I. MRS. RICHARD 
L. WILLIS. | 3 

[We publish in the present isspe the first of a series of portraits of Southern belles and beauties—queens | 
of the notable social circles in which they move. The series will include representatives of several States, 
and the letter-press will be supplied by Miss Daisy Fitzhugh, of Lexington, Ky., widely known in the | 
South as a contributor to the press. ] 

STUDY in pink and white and gold—a dainty bit of Dresden china loveliness— blue-eyed, 
A nineteen, and infinitely charming, is Mrs. Richard L. Willis, of Galveston, Texas. 

By birth she is a Kentuckian, having been Mignon Casseday, a native of Louisville, the first 
little girl ever born at the Galt House. When scarcely sixteen this pretty bit of femininity 
took “snap judgment” on her friends and wedded a wealthy young Texan. 

She has spent the three 
happy years of her married 
life in a tumult of gayety, 
flitting ceaselessly from point 
to point, sipping the sweets 
of all fashionable city, i 


mountain, and seaside resorts, 





admired and sought after, 
till such things are second 
nature to her, and entertain- 


ing lavishly the while. 





Verily, she has * fed on 
the roses and lain in the lilies : : pe ; : 
of life,” and her cheeks seem “ ; a 


to have caught from the con- 





tact the tintings of each, 
She is a slender little creat- | 5 4 
ure, with great appealing : be 

eyes, and a childlike, guile- ; : ‘ 


less way about her that 





compels a half-tender admi- 


GATHERING HAY Ese ees — _ 
IN NORWAY. 


HE process of gathering 


ration. } 








Yy ] y SOUTHERN BELLES AND BEAUTIES.—I. MRS. RICHARD L. WILLIS. 
Yj} f tf] 
Mf Mf and drying hay in Nor- 
Hy Ij way is aptly depicted in our illustration. In that country this labor is largely performed by women, and the method differs curiously 
from that practiced with us. Instead of drying the hay by spreading it on the ground, it is hung on the fences, where it is thor- 
oughly ventilated and cured. The women of Norway are strong and robust, owing, in a large degree, to their out-door life, and they 


seem to take naturally, and without the least objection, to forms of labor from which women in this country are almost universally 





NEW HAMPSHIRE.—HON. JACOB H. GALLINGER, 
UNITED STATES SENATOR-ELECT. exempted. 














GATHERING AND DRYING HAY IN NORWAY.—From a Puoro. 
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AN INTERESTING STORY: PHOTO BY R. E. M. BAIN, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 





BEFORB THE BATH: PHOTO PY 8S. N. BHEDWAR, REDHILL, 


SURREY, ENGLAND. 


: a 
HOEING SWEET POTATOES: PHOTO BY 
FORNER, HADDONFIELD. 
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PHOTO BY MRS. FRANK H. TAYLOR, 


BLOSSOMS: PHOTO BY HERBERT L. SMITH, QUAKERESS : 


A. DARK LOOK-OUT: PHOTO BY R, T. HAZZARD. 
SYRACUSE, N. PHILADELPHIA, 


s 


(THIS PARK WILL FORM PART OF TIIE SITE OF THE WORLD'S FAIR.) PHOTO BY 


WATCHING THE BREAKERS ON JACKSON PARK BEACH, CHICAGO. 
OUR AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTEST.—EXAMPLES OF THE WORK SUBMITTED IN COMPETITION FOR TIE PRIZES. 
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FATE. 
CHILD, by 


A billion billion paths apart, 


A all of space offset— 
And only one to 
The 


him—and vet 


random bullet found his heart. 


CHARLES F. LUMMIS 


ODYLE. 


By J. H. CONNELLY 


( Concluded.) 
FTER dinner, one evening, when 
had driven 


a light rain 


the smokers in from the steps aud 


summer 


at least a dozen ladies and gentie- 
men were gathered in the parlor, 


Sefiorita Juana suddenly arose 


from her seat near a window, 


passed out through the long hall- 
way and down-stairs to the din- 
returned, 


whence she 





ing-room, 


after a few moments, carrying a little milk-pitcher which she 


placed in the lap of one of the ladies. 

The recipient of the pitcher looked up in surprise and asked : 
* Why do you bring this to me?” 
*T—don’t know. Did 1?” the girl responded with a dazed 
expression, putting her hands up to her temples. 

“ Well, if that isn’t the funniest absent-minded thing I ever 
saw in my life!” exclaimed the lady, with a peal of laughter, in 
which several others joined. 

Juana stood bewildered for a moment, then forced a little un- 
easy laugh and left the room. 

Don Gregorio, who had been sitting in a corner with an in- 
tently concentrated gaze fixed upon her for some minutes before 
her strange action, smiled with an air of satisfaction. 

The next morning he said to his brother: 

“T will go along with you.” 

“Home! To Colombia!” exclaimed Don Esteban, in a tone 
of doubting, glad surprise. 

* Who shall say, when starting upon a journey, where he will 
arrive? Atall events, I will start with you.” 

“Oh! Thatis all right then. And you will be glad of it. 
You have been away from our country for so many years that 
It will be. to vou, 
Yes; 


you no longer remember how beautifut it is. 
like entering a new life. And you will find ita happy one. 
I am sure of it.” 

From that time Don Esteban was all eagerness to get away. 
Now that his brother was going back with kim, to become’a man 
again, each hour of delay seemed to him a day lost. His arrange- 
ments were quickly made. The heavy mining machinery he had 
come to New York to buy had been shipped a month past, and 
there was nothing to do but start as soon as the sailing day of 
the steamer should arrive. They would first go by the * Red D” 
line to Curacoa, where Don Esteban had some business, and 
thence by sailing-vessel to the mouth of the Magdalena. Only 
the day before the departure of the De Laras, Dr. Allen announced 
that he would accompany them. He had long been desirous, he 
said, of visiting the tropics, and now proposed to avail himself of 
this opportunity to do so in the company of friends. Juana was 
delighted, her father evidently pleased, and Don Gregorio only 
frowned behind his back. Between the younger brother and the 
doctor was an instinctive antipathy ; perhaps the shadow of ccn.- 
ing events. 

* * * * * * * 

The voyage to Curacoa was uneventful, but—for Juana and Dr. 
Allen at least—full of tranquil delight. 

“TI thought that I told you to come in three months for my 


answer,” she whis,»ered to him, banteringly. , 


“Tt seeme.l to me that I could better wait such an eternity if 


near you,” he replied with « smile 
That her answer * Yes,” 
understood thing between them by the time that they arrived at 


would be was already quite an 


Curacoa. i" 

It was almost dar’ when the steamer passed between the two 
little white, cheese-box-looking forts that guard the entrance to 
Curacoa’s harbor; too late for Don Esteban to hunt up at his 
country house the “ correspondent” upon whom he had intended 
to quarter himself and party, after the fashion of the country. 
And, as the hotel accommodations of Curacoa are—or at least 
the De Laras and Dr. 
Allen, upon the captain’s cordial invitation, remained aboard the 


were, at that time—simply execrable, 


steamer for the night. Don Gregorio went ashore, alone, for a 
stroll. 
Dr. Allen and Juana remained on deck for some time. looking 


The 


at its best when bathed iu brilliant moonlight, as they beheld it. 


at the picturesque scene surrounding them. town is seen 
Then, its white coral houses, with their quaint Dutch gables and 
roofs, Moorish galleries, and Italian columns curiously jumbled, 
have a fantastic air of unreality, as if they belonged to a theatri- 
eal fairy-land—an effect that is heightened by the sharpness with 
which every projecting line and point of the architecture starts 
out from a back-ground of intensely black shadow. The “ papia- 
mento” chatter of the dusky boatmen crossing the harbor flies 
in fluttering echoes between the opposing halves of the town, 
and the broad, flat-bottomed boats leave wide wakes of glittering 
ripples behind them in the smooth, silvery surface of the pulse- 
less little bay. The light feluecas and goletas lving at the Wei- 
gatt’s mouth and in the Schott-gatt are motionless, and the only 
visible evidences of life upon them are a drowsy sailor leaning 


over a taffrail smoking a pipe, or the Goajira Indian wife of 


some skipper, standing erect upon the poop of her husband’s ves- 
sel, with arms folded, immovable as a statue, an ideal savage- 
queen. When the chatter of the 
sound breaks the silence than the lazy tinkle of a mandolin or 


guitar, sleepily picked by some one hidden in the shadows, afloat 


boatmen is hushed no other 


or ashore. An atmosphere of peace and restful calm pervades 
the scene. 

The watchman on the steamer’s deck said afterward that Don 
Gregorio came aboard and went below a little before midnight— 
long after all the other cabin-passengers lad retired—and with- 


in a quarter of an hour re-appeared on deck, accompanied by a 
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veiled lady, presumably his niece, with whom he went ashore, 
Neither he nor the lady spoke in the man’s hearing, and, so far 
The 
waited for 


boat in which he had 
the 


as he could see, she went willingly. 
the old 
steamer’s wharf, received him and the lady, and carried them 


crossed the harbor from town him at 


over to the wharf in front of John Gomard’s warehouse, where 
they went ashore and disappeared in the town. 

From that point all traces of Uncle Gregorio and his niece 
seemed lost, and the anxious search energetically made through 
the town by Don Esteban and Dr. Allen was fruitless. 

Late in the day a barefooted, half-naked negro brought to 
He wrote: 


Don Esteban a letter. It was from Don Gregorio. 


“My DEAR EsTEBAN:—You pushed your advantage too far. 
It is indiscreet to drive to an extremity a man who has a strong 
antipathy to being driven. Your day for making conditions is 
ended. Mine has dawned. If you wish to regain Juana, put to 
my credit immediately, with the Puerto Cabello branch of the 
house of Marturet Hermanos, the sum of fifty thousand dollars 
and she will be returned to you at once. If you choose to double 
the sum, I will send to you, by her, a deed of my lands. If at 
least the smaller sum is not forthcoming, I shall take her with 
me to Europe. A man with my fertility of resources, aided by a 
beautiful girl completely under his control, cannot fail to do well 
there—at least better than in the wilds of Colombia. 

‘** GREGORIO.” 

As nearly as they could arrive at the probable time of the kid- 
napper’s flight, he had a start of sixteen hours. 

“Why did you not deliver this letter sooner?” Don Esteban 
demanded of the negro. 

‘** Because I was paid to deliver it precisely at this time and 
not before,” the fellow replied in a cooliy insolent tone. 

Eventually they learned that Don Gregorio, taking Juana 
with him, had sailed long before daylight, in a small felueea, for 
the Venezuelan coast, presumably for Puerto Cabello. As there 
had been little wind through the day, it was reasonable to expect 
that the steamer, which would leave Curacoa in the evening, after 
discharging cargo, and was due at Puerto Cabello the next 
morning, would overtake the feluecca, or at least arrive at the 
sume destination very soon after her. Consequently, the anxious 
father and almost frenzied lover continued with the steamer on 
her course. Unhappily, however, as evening fell the trade wind 
freshened to such a degree that the little felueea almost flew and 
reached Puerto Cabello hours ahead of the pursuers. A Curagoa 
inan, brought along to identify the vessel, promptly recognized 
her lying at the wharf and pointed her out to Don Esteban, who 
sharply questioned her master, but withouteliciting anything more 
than that he had been well paid to bring over two passengers, 
a gentleman and lady, that they had gone ashore long ago, and 
he was going home. He had not, he averred, noticed anything 
strange about the couple, except that the lady seemed to be 
asleep nearly all the time, and when awake appeared to be dull, 
as if her mind was not altogether right. 

At the Posada del Comercio it was learned that Don Gregorio 
and his niece had partaken there of an early breakfast, in a pri- 
vate room. The servant who had waited upon them had noticed 
that the young lady acted in a somewhat distraught, mechanical 
way, and had not heard her speak at dll, but she shed no tears 
After breakfast they 


That was not 


and manifested no excitement. had gone 


ont and away, nobody seemed to know where. 
more than an hour before the father’s arrival. The chase seemed 
to be hot, but in what direction to continue it they could not de- 
termine. While Don Dr. Allen 


what was best to be done, an elaboritely polite young man 


Ksteban and were discussing 
accosted them and, having satistied himself of the identity of the 
former, presented a card—Don Gregorio’s—upon the back of 
which was penciled: 

“Sefior Madriz, the bearer, will notify me of your intentions. 

* GREGORIO.” 

: father, 
“They are to pursue and catch. and soundly chastise that im- 


“My intentions!” exclaimed the aggrieved hotly. 
pudent scoundrel—for scoundrel he is, even if he is my brother 
—and to regain possession of my child.” 

Sefior Madriz, with «an indifferent smile and shrug of the 
shoulders, replied : 

“Excuse me, sir; but I do not understand you. I know noth- 
ing beyond my instructions, which are simply to ascertain if you 
deposit a certain sum of money here to the order of the gentle- 
man whose card I have had the honor of handing to you, and _ if 
you do, to report the fact to him.” 

“Where is the nan who gave you that card?” demanded Dr. 
Allen. 

Sefior Madriz merely smiled again, with a lurking ghost of a 
sneer in the smile, and made no reply, wherefor he would 
inevitably have been knocked down by the irate doctor, had not 
Don Esteban interposed a caution against violence, uttered in 
English. 

“Do you know,” persisted the doctor, speaking Spanish in a 
very aggressive way, “that you are making vourself a party toa 
crime punishable by law ?” 

“The law! Bah!” retorted the young Venezuelan, contempt- 
uously. 
interrupted Don Esteban in English. 
Let me talk 
Then to Sefior Madriz he continued in Spanish: 


“Pardon me, Doctor,’ 
* You do not know how to deal with these fellows. 
to him.” 

‘You are, of course, not aware that you are aiding that man 
in the perpetration of an infamous crime ?” 

* What he does is no concern of mine. All that I have under- 
taken to do is perfectly proper.” 

* You conceal him from the just vengeance of a father whose 
daughter he is abdueting.” 

“That is unfortunate; but the honor of a Venezuelan forbids 
my betraying the man who has confided in me.” 

“How much has he paid you ?” 

* One ounce, and is to give me another.” 

* T will give vou ten if vou will help me to seize him.” 


“Ten ounces! Sefior, I am entirely at your service.” 

* Here are five, to bind our compact; the rest you shall have 
when the work is done—and more if you aid me well.” 

“T pledge the honor of a Venezuelan.” 

“That is sufficient. 
and how are you to communicate with him?” 


Now, to business. Where has he gone, 


* He, with the young lady, has gone secross the harbor in a 
small bout to conceal himself in the mangrove swamp between 
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the harbor and the coral reef below the light-house. He can le 
perfectly hidden there and still command a view of all the harbor. 
After seeing you, I am to go out ina boat and wave my handker- 
chief so—up and down-—if you have made the deposit, or so—to 
and fro—if you refuse. Then I am to row on into the swamp, 
where he will come to me and give me further instructions. 1 
can easily put him into your hands. We will enter a boat away 
You and 


down in the bottom, so that he cannot see you. 


friend will lie 


I will 


up the lagoon, beyond his sight. your 
row out 
and make the signal up and down.” 

“Then push on, join him and give me a chance to pounce 
upon him,” continued Don Esteban, impatiently. 

“Tt shall be as you wish, Sefior; on the honor of a Venezue- 
lan I promise it.” 

Fate 
Gregorio, peering out through the thick foliage of the swamp, 


was not, huwever, so accommodating. Either Don 


with the aid of a field-glass saw the two men lying in the bot- 
tom of his accomplice’s boat, or he had an intuitive perception of 


After mak- 
ing the signal, Sefor Madriz pushed on into the edge of the 


treachery. At all events, he did not show himself. 
swamp, waited there a long time, and even called loudly, without 
eliciting from him any sign of life. Then, impelled to more active 
measures by Dr. Allen’s urgent insistence, they undertook to 
hunt him. But the canals of the mangrove swamp are a laby- 
rinth of ways, interlaced, crossed, divergent, aberrant, doubling 
upon themselves, and often ending abruptly in impenetrable 
tangles. Most of them are too narrow to permit the use of oars ; 
a boat must be poled along them, or sculled, or pulled by haul- 
ing on the low-hanging boughs overhead, and one ean never see 
more than a rod or two in ary direction through the dense mass 
of foliage. The air is heavy, hot, humid, and penetrated by un- 
pleasant odors of vegetable decomposition, Hideous green spider- 
crabs and myriads of vicious little mosquitoes are everywhere. 
The only marks by which any particular channel can be ree- 
ognized are in its bottom. In most parts the bed of the canal 


is a foul black conglomeration of rotting leaves and boughs, tough, 





tangled roots, horny conchs, and strange slimy crawling things; 
but in places it changes to a submarine meadow of tough ser- 
rated grass and aquatic weeds, into which great green eels plunge 
and out of which dart big fishes; and there are spots where, 
through water clear as crystal, one looks down upon smooth 
floors of silvery sand at a fathom’s depth, where thorny sea- 
urchins lie, snowy actinie spread their tentacles like living 
flowers, loathsome sea-slugs slowly crawl, and schools of little 
fishes play, that in their many brilliant colors seem living gems. 
Sefor Madriz was not a good guide among those tortuous 
channels, and Don Gregorio, who had an expert native fisherman 
to guide his boat, easily eluded his pursuers. At one time they 
were so near to him that they could hear him, though his voice 
The 


parallel canals, hardly more than two rods apart, but the wall of 


was low, speaking to his boatman. two boats were in 
mangroves between them-was almost as impenetrable, by such 
had at 
Voices easily traversed it, however, and in response to 


means us Don Esteban command, as if it had been of 
granite. 
his brother’s eall, Don Gregorio answered: 
* Well, what do you want?” 
“You well know what I want, wretch. 


“ And that which IT want is some share of your hoarded gold; 


IT want my child.” 


part, at least, of the value of the mine of which a half should be- 
long to me.” 
* Let 
may then accede to your demands.” 
“Thanks; no. The 
The ‘certainty ‘root, though less attractive, is more 


us come together and discuss the matter. Perhaps I 
‘perhaps’ berry is a tempting but de- 
lusive fruit. 
nutritious. 


I prefer the latter. And the implement to dig it up 


is in my grasp. Deposit the money.” 
Then they heard him say, in a lower but commanding tone: 
“ Sing, Juana. Sing la ultima despedida.” 

The girl’s voice immediately arose in that tender and melan- 
choly little Spanish song, “ The Last Farewell.” She sang as 
sweetly as ever, but slowly, mechanically, as if feebly struggling 
against the despotic will of her master. 

Don Esteban, carried away by passionate excitement. stood 
up in his boat, hurling supplications and invectives after his evil 
brother, while Dr. Allen vainly called, in tones of passionate en- 
treaty, the name of his unconscious beloved. 

From farther and farther away floated to their ears the sad 
refrain of the song—" adios ! adios!” mingled with Don Gregorio’s 
mocking laughter. Kyven the Sefior Madriz, who though a ras- 
cal at heart was a weak and impassioned one, shivered and 
crossed himself at the sound of that laugh. 

Pursuing hastily by a canal that seemed to lead in the direc- 
tion of the fleeing voices, Don Esteban and Dr. Allen were ex- 
asperated at finding themselves in a cul-de-sac, amid a tangle of 
the rank swamp vegetation, where the strong, interlaced roots 
came up to the surface of the water and the tall bushes bent 
down and were intertwined and interwoven with them, making 
an effectual barrier te further progress. With great difficulty 
they backed out, by the way through which they had penetrated 
into the trap, and the song, growing fainter and fainter, soon wa: 
heard no more. 

While they were losing themselves in the intricacies of the 
swamp Don Gregorio was gliding out of it, and at the very mo- 
ment when they emerged upon the coral reef that bounds it on 
the ocean side he was crossing the harbor to the town, where 
he quickly chartered a swift little felueca called La Mariposa, to 
take him and Juana to La Guayra, and at once set sail, 

It was three hours later before his pursuers gave up their 
useless explorations of the swamp, and, returning to the town, 
learned how he had escaped them. Following his exampie, Don 
Esteban engaged a small goleta styled El Halcon—which her 
master represented as of marvelous speed—to continue the 
chase. As he offered an enormous reward for overtaking and 
‘apturing La Mariposa, big oars were provided to serve if the 
wind should fail, the crew was doubled in numbers, and the far- 
seeing captain laid in a liberal supply of fiery new aguadiente. 
The commandant of the port, excited and suspicious at sight of 
such active preparations, insisted upon sending along a corporal 
and a file of soldiers—all barefooted and with guns longer than 
themselves—to see that there was nothing revolutionary in the 
proceedings. 

Swiflly sped £1 Halcon, making good her master’s promises, 
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out of the little bay, and with long end short tacks, fleet and grace- 
ful as a gull, up the coast-line tlew in chase. But as the heavy 
shadows of the mountains grew long upon the roaring surf at their 
feet, the wind died away, and El Halcon’s widespread wings no 


ionger bellied firmly to the pressure of the breeze. Vainly her 


captain whistled to the lagging zephyrs and drove the point of 


his knife into the foremast. With nightfall settled down a calm. 
Then the oars and the aguadiente were brought out. 
thrill even the 


The ordinarily lazy fellows manning Ei 


There is no hunt like a man-hunt to stir and 
most sluggish blood. 
Halcon were wild with excitement, and worked with such fero 
cious energy that their captain found it needful to restrain their 
ardor lest they should too soon exhaust themselves. Even the 
soldiers, animated by the prevalent spirit—and sharing the rum 
—eagerly volunteered their aid at the oars. Surely if ‘the but- 
terfly”’ had to depend upon her sails alone “the hawk” would 
soon overhaul her. But such was the start the felueca had ob- 
tained in the afternoon, while the wind held good, that it was 
near midnight when Don Gregorio’s quick ear caught, afar off, 
the measured chant of rowers, and rightly divining that he was 
pursued, anxiously strove to animate his crew to redoubled ex- 
ertions for escape. They had a couple of long sweeps aboard, 
and these were quickly manned, but their aid was small. Heavy 
black clouds, precursors of a coming storm, obscured the moon, 
and the darkness suggested to Don Gregorio another device to 
elude his pursuers. 

“Speed, such as we can make, will not save us,” he said to 


the captain, * and every dip of the oars throws up a flash of 


phosphorescent light from the water to betray us. Let us lie to, 
keep still, and they will pass us in this darkness.” 

The captain demurred. 

“If we attempt to lie to,” he averred, “the current will 
carry us into the surf, and La Mariposa will quickly be broken 
on the rocks. We are too close in shore to venture it.” 

* Better wreck than capture,” exclaimed Don Gregorio, des- 
perately. 

The captain urged his men to do their utmost, cautioning 
them to lift their oars as little as possible that the luminous drops 

Soth he 
At length 
the captain hurriedly took a sounding, examined the lead by touch, 
and gave the order to drop the anehor. Had _ that 
properly obeyed Et I/alcon might have flown by with none aboard 
conscious of the nearness of their prey; but the awkward fellow 


falling from them might not be seen by their pursuers. 
and Don Gregorio labored :ftrenziedly with the sailors. 


order been 


who heaved the anchor from the rail let it go with a plunge at a 
moment when the felucca’s bow was tossed high by a wave, and 
it entered the water with a splash that sent up what seemed a 
A yell of triumph in their wake told them that 
Though still invisible except by the 
oars, El Halcon 
in the rowlocks 


fountain of fire. 
they were discovered. 
rapid flashing of the fiery water beaten by the 
was so near that the grinding and pounding 
could be heard. 

“Men!” shouted Don Gregorio to those surrounding nim, * I 
will divide an hundred ounces among you if you beat them off. 
Arm yourselves. Are you not as brave as they, and as strong? 
Cut them down! I will give you two hundred ounces if you 
kill them all and sink their vessel.” 

The 
men of the felucea, carried away as much by his impassioned 


Oaths and impreestions garnished his frenzied appeal. 


excitement as by his lavish promises, joined in a wild * hurrah!” 
and made haste to snatch up whatever weapons were at hand, 
belaying-pins, machetes, clubs, and knives. 

The next moment #/ Halcon collided with their little vessel 
with a crash that carried away a portion of her port rail, and the 
overwhelming force of the goleta’s crew was hurled upon them 
Stoutly the men of La Mariposa strove to repel the boarders, 
Blows, curses, shots, yells of rage, and shrieks of pain blended 
in a terrible and infernal tumult, while the obscurity in which 
the savage conflict was waged added to its horrors. 

Don Gregorio was foremost in the fight until the moment after 
he had shot down one of the soldiers with his revolver, when the 
man’s comrade promptly plunged a bayonet through his breast 
and by the same movement hurled him overboard, 

The combat soon came to an end when La Mariposa's crew 
were no longer animated by their leader’s voice, and when all 
was over the list of casualties proved much lighter than might 
have been expected from so tremendously noisy a battle. Three 
—including Don Gregorio— had been kilied outright, and a dozen 
others were more or less severely wounded. Don Esteban and 
Dr. Allen fortunately escaped unhurt, and the only injury received 


py Sefior Madriz was a contusion on his back. 


= 


Sefiorita Juana was found lying upon a blanket under the 
‘atle half-deck at the stern of the felueca, in a torpid, uneon- 
scious condition, but happily unharmed, and while she lay in her 
father’s arms Dr. Allen—who understood something of mesmer- 
ism—sueceeded, by reverse passes, in dispelling the stupor into 
which her uncle had plunged her. Having done so, he moved 
away to the bow of the vessel, deeming it best for the yirl’s mind 
that her father’s face alone should be present to her awaking con- 
sciousness. Aftera few minutes he was joined by Don Esteban, 
who, laying a hand upon his shoulder, said : 

‘She is fully restored, calm, and in possession of her senses, 
and asks for you.” 

But in that same instant Dr. Allen started at sight of some- 
thing in the inky water under the bow, and nervously grasping 
Just 


Don Ksteban’s arm, he pointed downward at it. below the 


surface floated cne of those large jelly-fishes common in the Ca- 
ribbean Sea and all along the South American coast, which possess 
the property of phosphorescence. It was seemingly of the big- 
ness of a man’s head, though its actual size was uncertain bve- 
cause of the brightness of the glow it emitted and the indeter- 
minable character of its outlines. Below it, a little to one side, 
and well within the circle of the light it made, floated the uv- 
turned face of Don Gregorio. A lambent flaine seemed to play 
upon the staring eyes, the now pallid cheeks, and the white 
teeth tightly clinched together and exposed by the retracted lips 
Of the body, held by the anchor rope against which it had lodged, 
nothing could be seen. Ina moment more the jelly-fish floated 
away, and the dead face vanished forever. 

Don Esteban bared his head, crossed himself devoutly, and 
said. in a tone that was a sob: 


“ May God forgive, as | do—my brother,” 


THE FASHIONS IN PARIS. 

F dazzling, unclouded sunshine, bursts of laughter and song, 
| and unbroken gayety and conviviality count for anything at 
all, the Jour del’ An of 189] augured a calm and happy year for 
Paris. The beggar, who is only allowed the privilege of asking 
alms on New Year's Day, brushed and elbowed with the haut 
ton on the thoroughfares, while messenger and postman were 
weighted under the burdens of souhaits de bonne année for the 
fair sex. There is one traditional custom, however, that is fast 
losing ground, which is the formerly universal fashion of sending 
visiting cards to friends, but as the Faubourg Saint Germain has 
set its face against the custom, the other quarters soon followed 
suit, and this year it has almost ceased entirely. 

The shops, or magazins, have already resumed their normal 
appearance in rich displays of fabrics and millinery in place of 
and held sway 
ing the holiday this out, 
turned to gayeties in the way of balls, dances, private theatricals, 


toys small wares which for étrennes dur- 


season. From attention will be 
and musical parties, and in consequence pretty and becoming 
evening dresses take precedence of all others in the thoughts of 
womankind. And it is here that one can find an evening toilette 
in its full perfection—that is, in a happy blending of shape and 
color. Yellow in every possible shade, from the palest corn to 
the deepest tint of marigold, is the color par excellence of the sea- 
son. It predominates in all materials, from the richest silk to 
airy tulle, but as it is not every one who can wear this color, 
many of the prettiest toilettes are repeated in white. cream, 
turquoise, and other light colors, losing none of their beauty by 
the change of tint. One magnificent gown is of marigold-yellow 
silk and satin pekin, veiled with white tulle spangled with little 
bars of gold. The manner in which the skirt is cut gives it a 
touch of originality as well as grace. The front is straight, but 
the back is cut on a true bias, the stripes being carried in con- 
tinuous lines across the entire width. The trimming consists of 
festoons of yellow-silk poppies edging the skirt in front and sim- 
ulating paniers. 

Two other vellow toilettes are also novel and stylish. One 
has a skirt of buttercup satin veiled with tulle to match, the 
front part being embroidered with light, fern-like fronds, worked 
in green silk, with the thick parts in yellow erépe. <A maize- 
colored satin is veiled with dew-drop tulle, and ornamented in 
sprays, and a border of lovely mauve orchids and 
fern fronds. All these dresses have thick ruches or some similar 
ornament at the edge of the skirt, over which the plain back 
Yel- 


low gowns may also be draped with ivory and gold, with a deli- 


front with 


breadths, with deep hem run with silk, fall in easy folds. 


cate peachy mauve, or a soft sap-green, or darker shades may be 
toned down by veiling with a paler gauze, or altered by covering 
with a totally different color. 

Ruches, both wide and narrow, are largely used for trimming 
bodices, particularly for demi-toilettes ; in facet, everything is done 
to lengthen the figure, and the shoulders are now practically 
level with the ears. Huge ruches in ruff fashion outline the 
half-low back, which is then cut 
medieval air. But after keeping its full height on the shoulder 
the ruche gradually decreases until it forms a front plastron 


round and has a somewhat 





VELVET 


JACKET WITH SLEEVES OF SPOTTED 


necks are cut excessively low at both 
Very 


few ornaments are worn round the neck, and even these are of 


tapering to a point. V 
the back and front, and the sleeves are invariably long. 


the most slender and deheate description, such as tiny margue- 
rites of pearls connected with slight chains, or small flat medal- 
lions of topazes or amethysts—neither very costly jewels—set in 
gold, and strung together with links and balls in bead fashion. 
Those fortunate in having good figures choose to leave the neck 
bare and but the with 
cabochons or jeweled trimmings, or studded with brooches con- 


unadorned, bodice is so ornamented 
taining real stones, that jewelry cannot be truly said to be less 
fushionable than heretofore. 

For the coiffure a jeweled dagger or a tuft of spiral stems and 


osprey is much affected, but tiny wreaths or bands encir- 
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cling the whole, or perhaps the front only, of the top coil of 
hair, may be truly described as the leading fashion of decoration. 

Sleeves differing from the remainder of the dress are still so 
fashionable that the majority of the new costumes are made in this 
way, and even blouse bodices follow the prevailing mode. Some 
of the new cloth costumes with sleeves in rich appliqué embroid- 
ery and a plastron or waistcoat to match are remarkably hand- 
some; others have the draped front of the skirt and the sleeves 
braided in elaborate designs, while dresses made of silk embroid- 
ered fabrics have a band of embroidery down one side of the 
skirt, and the sleeves and collar made entirely of the embroidered 
material, Sleeves of spotted velvet are also very fashionable in 
Paris, and even entire jackets are made of this fabric and trim- 
med with handsome passementerie. as the accompanying illustra- 
tion shows. The jacket has long, graceful tabs in front, and is 
intended to be worn over plain sheath skirts of satin or fuille. 
For in-door wear, the long jacket is decidedly becoming more 
fashionable, especially for reception-dresses. It is often made of 
the same material as the skirt—faille or bengaline—and orna- 
mented with revers and gauntlet cuffs of velvet. The waistcoat 
is made high or cut in heart shape over a lace chemisette, with 
long jabot or cravat. ELLA STARR. 
Paris, January 3d, 1891. 


THE INDIANAPOLIS PROPYLAUM. 
W E give on another page an exterior view of the Indianapolis 
Propylzeum, a building just completed by a ladies’ stock 
company of tnat city, and dedicated on the 27th inst. The sue- 
cessful completion of the undertaking has excited widespread 
interest, especially among women, and a brief account of the 
The essential features of the plan, 
which originated with Mrs. May Wright Sewall, are as follows: 
The capital stock is fixed at twenty thousand dollars, in shares’ of 
The stock may be held by women 
The corporate 


movement will be of value. 


twenty-five dollars each. 
only, and each share of stock carries one vote. 
name is * The Indianapolis Propyleum,” and the objects of the 
Association are to promote and encourage literary and scientific 
purposes and to provide a centre of cultivation for the publie, 
and particularly for the women of Indianapolis, Indiana. 

The name of the association is derived trom the gate or ap- 
proach to the Acropolis of Athens, arid hence signifies an en- 
The corporate seal 
There 


deavor to approach the higher culture, 
contains a representation of the portico of the Propylawa. 
are fifteen directors, The ofticers of the board are: President, 
May Wright Vice-President, Margaret D. Chislett; 
Secretary, Annie Ames Spruance; Treasurer, Elizabeth Vinton 


Sewall; 
Pierce. The treasurer is required to give bond in the snm of 
twenty thousand dollars, The ladies have throughout the con- 
duct of the undertaking had the assistance of a board of Jegal 
advisers, consisting of legal gentlemen who had, as it were, mar- 
ried into the movement. 

The building is situated just north of the heart of the city, 
facing the beautiful grounds of the State Institution for the Blind, 
It has a front of seventy-five feet and a depth of sixty-seven feet, 
It is eonstructed in the most substantial manner, of stone, brick, 
and iron, The handsome stone front is much admired, 

The building contains two stories above a basement floor. In 
the basement are two offices, already rented by ladies, both phy- 
sicjans: behind which are the dining- room, two dressing-rooms, 
and the kitchen 
some club parlors, separated by a spacious entrance hall; also 


The 


an assembly hall, seventy-five feet by 


The first floor contains two Jarge and hand- 


the directors’ room. a toilet-room, and a committee-room. 


second story contains 


forty-eight feet, with two dressing-rooms, a musicians’ gallery, 
and two gallery rooms. The stage is in movable sections, which 
ean be placed around the hall, if desired, so as to form a con- 
tinuous dais. The whole interior finish is of oak, except in the 
room, which suggests the rich native wood of Indiana 


The 


direetors’ 


by its beautiful finish in black walnut. architects are 


Messrs. Scherrer and Moore. (Mr. Sherrer was the supervising 
architect of the Indiana capitol.) 
The list of stockholders numbers over four hundred. The 


stock was early taken, and now it is almost impossible to obtain 
it. although many ladies desire to purchase in order to identify 
themselves with the association. The land and building rep- 
resent an outlay of thirty thousand dollars, and it is safe to say 
that, for elegance and convenience, the quarters secured by the 
Propyleum are unsurpassed by any others of a similar character. 
The history of the Propyleum is of general interest because 
it suggests to women everywhere a simple and perfectly feasible 
method of providing suitable quarters for the countless local 
organizations of women now in active operation in our various 
cities and larger towns; a method, too, which affords the at- 
tractive elements of helpful association, business training, and 
ownership. Already letters of inquiry have been received by 
the association from all parts of the country, and several move- 
ments of a similar character have been started. The ofticers of 
the association will gladly furnish printed matter and other in- 
formation to those who may apply for it 
In 
of 


any one woman's club, but it is an entirely distinct organization 


Some special features of the Propylaum should be noted. 
the first place the association is notlimited to the members 
outside of all clubs. and inelusive of all; it contains stockholders 
who are not members of any club, and others who live in distant 
States. The fact that all the local organizations are represented 
on the list of stockholders gives the Propy la um, of course, the 
support and the rentals of most of these clubs. 

The use of the building, of course, is not limited to women: 
organizations of men, of women, and of both, may use it on equal 
terms. The enterprise is not directly a philanthropic one, but a 
good incoiwe on the investment is already assured. The advance 
demand for the building is already equal to its capacity. 

The idea of the Propyleum has from the first been received 
by the press and the general public with a cordial appreciation 
that has been most gratifying to its prime movers, and the suec- 
cess of the plan affords one more instance of the ability of women 
to work together intelligently and effectively for a novel end. 
The business ability that has thus far marked every step of the 
movement has excited much comment among the business men 


of Indianapolis, 
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AMERICAN LIFE. 





INDUSTRIAL 


OBSERVATIONS OF MEMBERS OF THE BritisH [TRON AND STEEL 


INSTITUTE. 
LONDON, November 24th, 1890. 
N an earlier letter to FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWS- 
PAPER I briefly described the visits of the British Iron and 
Steel Institute and the German Association of Iron Smelters 
to New York,. Philadelphia, Altoona, Johnstown, Pittsburg, 
Chicago, and the “ New South.” I will now go back a little to 
remark on some of the more important features of the extended 
tour, and dwell more especially on the points of interest as they 


occurred to an English visitor. Two noteworthy features of 


American industrial life impressed themselves upon us during 
the round we made of the workshops in the cities I have named. 
One was the loyalty of the American artisan to, and his pride in, 
his work; and the other was the care which most American 
employers seem to take to make the surroundings of their work- 
people bright, cheerful, and comfortable. The American em- 
ployers seem to drive their work-people much harder than Eng- 
lish employers usually do; but, as a rule, the working conditions 
are much more comfortable than they are in England. 

Quite early in the excursion we noted the loyalty of the 
American workman to his work and to the firm employing him. 
We first remarked it at the Disston Steel Works at Tacony, Phila- 
delphia, and at the same works the care of the employers for the 
health, comfort, and well-being of their work-people was equally 
well marked. The Disston Steel Works are extensive, as the ac- 
companying statistics, contained in a little circular handed to 
each visitor, will show : 

** Ground inclosed, 38 acres: River front, 1,500 feet; depth of water at 
low tide, 14 feet; number of buildings, 19; number of hands employed, 
1,900 ; horse power utilized, 2,250; coal consumed, 24,780 tons yearly ; 
lumber consumed for saw handles, 1,000,000 feet annually; lumber con- 
sumed for shipping goods, 900,000 feet yearly; grindstones consumed, 
900 tons yearly ; steel consumed in file factory, 12 tons weekly; sheet 
steel produced, 4,500 tons yearly; bar steel produced, 7,000 tons yearly; 
hand saws manufactured, 2,500 dozen weekly; circular saws manufact- 
ured (all sizes), 50,000 yearly; cross cut, mill, mulay, and drag saws, 
200,000 yearly; hack and butcher saws, 6,000 dozen yearly; compass, key- 
hole, and inch saws, 43,000 dozen yearly; brick trowels, 42,000 dozen 
yearly; files, 1,000 dozen daily.” ; 

About thirty managers and foremen of departments were told 
off to conduct our large party over the works, and they dis- 
charged their duty with much tact, courtesy, enthusiasm, and 
thoroughness. An American abroad always gives you to under- 
stand that his is a great country. An American at home, when 
showing a visitor over a works or any other undertaking in which 
he is actively concerned, gives you to understand that the place 
he is connected With is, to use his own phrase, “ at the top of the 
heap ” in its own particular line of work. The workmen at Ta- 
cony seemed to feel as much honored as their employers did by 
the visit of the English and German iron and steel masters. 
Anyhow, that was the impression I got from the few men in each 
department with whom I was brought into contact. A little in- 
cident in the warehouse in which finished circular saws are 
stowed afforded a good illustration of the spirit and feeling of 
pride and pleasure in work to which I am referring. The place 
of honor in the warehouse is accorded to an immense circular 
saw. It is a hundred inches in circumference, and is fastened to 
one of the wooden pillars supporting the room above. The 
workman who made it stood by when our party was going 
through the warehouse, and explained with great pride that the 
saw was made for the Centennial Exhibition in 1876, and that it 
was wrought from an ingot which weighed a thousand pounds. 
It was, he added, the largest saw in the world. He seemed to 
think that we ought to regard ourselves as fortunate in finding 
the saw at home at Tacony. “It is seldom here,” he assured 
us, “for it is always in great demand as an exhibit at State 
fairs.” 

What struck me most about the Disston works was the clean- 
liness, method, and excellent organization which characterized 
every department. I have seen nothing in England equal to it 
in these respects, unless it be at the Royal Arsenal and Gun 
Factory at Woolwich, which, of course, are Government works, 
and are maintained out of the national exchequer. Several mem- 
bers of our party, who are well acquainted with our saw and 
cutlery factories, assured me that in the way of cleanliness and 
arrangement, the saw-makers of Sheffield could pick up a few use- 
ful points at Tacony. The grinding operations are wet where 
possible, in order to prevent dust, and provision is made for carry- 
ing away dust where it is absolutely necessary.to use the dry 
process, such as in connection with the sharpening of saws. The 
works are kept going summer and winter. There are three shifts 
of eight hours each in the forge and rolling departments. Else- 
where, as in England, fifty-four hours make up a working week. 
The wages of the skilled artisans employed range, we were told, 
from fifteen to thirty dollars per week. Tacony is a prettily 
situated place. It has a beautiful little park, and many of its 
avenues are shaded with well-grown trees. The steel works are 
its main support. It is a self-contained community, and re- 
minded me of Wolverton, in Buckinghamshire, where the London 
and Northwestern Railway Company has its car works, more 
than any other industrial town I can think of in England. The 
owners of the Tacony works are proprietors of much of the land 
in the neighborhood, and they sell it on easy terms, we were in- 
formed, in freehold plots of the value of five hundred dollars, to 
the work-people, upon which to build their dwelling - houses. 
Judging from one or two manuscript notices which hung on the 
bulletin- board near the time-keeper’s office, remarkably good rela- 
tions exist between employers and employed, and extend be- 
yond the works. One of the notices intimated that it was then 
the time to order winter coals, and on making inquiries I ascer- 
tained that the firm supplied its work-people with coals for house- 
hold use at merely nominal prices. The work-people are a re- 
markably cheerful-appearing and smart body of men. Those in 
the warehouses seemed as well dressed when about their work 
as prosperous mercantile clerks are in London or Manchester. 
Without going at all into the economical question raised by a 
contrast of their rates of wages with those paid to work-people 
in similar works in England, or discussing the truth of the as- 
sertion which one heard very frequently from English members 
of the Iron and Steel Institute party, that half a crown (sixty 
cents) goes further in Kngland than a dollar in New York or 
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Philadelphia, it must be admitted that the work-people at Tacony 
work and live under far better and healthier conditions than the 


eutlers and saw-makers of Sheffield. That may be because the 


works are modern and stand in the open country, while many of 


the Sheffield cutlers’ places are tumble-down buildings in the 
thickly populated parts of the town: but, however that may be, 
after going over the works and along the tree-lined avenues in 
which the work-people live, and talking with the work-people 
themselves, Tacony does not strike one as a place which would 
afford much of an opening for John Burns or any of our aggres- 
sively socialistic labor leaders who have lately been so much to 
the front in England. Similarly good conditions characterize the 
works of the Westinghouse Brake Company, which are in one of 
the suburbs of Pittsburg. There, we were told, the firm acts 
as a building society for its work-people, and furnishes free rail- 
way tickets to such of its men as find it more convenient to 
make their homes in Pittsburg than in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of the works, which are some nine or ten miles out from 
the city. 

At the Altoona works of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
the care for the work-people was specially noticeable. Thirty years 
ago Altoona was a swamp. It has been made by the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company, and to-day has a population of 32,000, 
of whom some 5,600 find employment at the railroad works, which 
cover nearly twenty acres of ground and are being extended every 
year. We began our round of inspection at Altoona at the 
Juniata shops, alongside which our three long trains of Pullman 
cars had been side-tracked all night. The new shops are beauti- 
fully situated on the foot-hills of the Alleghany Mountains. Their 
situation would almost make the reputation of a summer hotel, 
and their internal arrangements, as regards lighting, heating, ven- 
tilation, and sanitation, are all in keeping with their pleasant 
situation and surroundings. The shops were built in 1889. The 
nine departments into which they are divided have a total floor 
area of 118,986 feet. When we were there the shops were not 
quite ready for occupation. Much of the machinery was. still in 
course of erection. All of it is of the most modern type. The 
Englishmen of our party were pleased, and somewhat surprised, 
to come across two representatives of a firm from Gloucester 
who were engaged in superintending the erection of nearly the 
whole of the hydraulic plant to be used in the new boiler-shop. 
The shop itselfis 386 feet by 80 feet. The cranes, riveting, 
punching, and shearing machines are all from England. At 
Altoona, as at Johnstown Iron Wor'>, which we visited later in 
the afternoon of the same day, aad found a 5,000 horse-power 
engine built by Galloway of Manchester driving the rolling-mills, 
it was, of course, exceedingly satisfactory to us to learn that, 
tariff or no tariff, you Americans find that you cannot get along 
altogether without English-made appliances and machinery. It 
only wanted a band to strike up “God Save the Queen” to com- 
plete the enthusiasm with which our party hailed the discovery 
that Altoona boiler-shops were practically choke full of English- 
made machinery. The roominess, brightness, and airiness of the 
great shops, and the systematic care which is taken of the work- 
people, as I have already remarked, was very noticeable at 
Altoona. In the boiler-shop there i# a room fitted up with 
about tifty basins, supplied with hot and cold water, for the use 
ofthe men. They apparently do not go home, as our English 
workmen do, taking the dust and the grime of the workshop with 
them. Each man has 4 cupboard in which he keeps his working 
suit of blue blouse. He puts this on while at work, and when 
work is over he takes his turn at the wash-room, changes his 
clothes, and turns out like a gentleman. These conveniences are 
not confined at all to the new Juniata shops I am describing. 
They were equally noticeable in all the other longer established 
shops of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company which we visited 
at Altoona. 
company to make their shops as comfortable as possible. When 


Every care seems to be taken by the railway 


they have got good men it seems to be the company’s endeavor 
to keep them and make their working life as pleasant as it could 
be in any of the other Workshops in the State. The railroad sery- 
ice is evidently popular with American artisans, and a saunter 
through the works at Altoona rather suggests that the Pennsyl- 
vania Company gets the pick of the industrial world of the United 
States. The skilled artisans are paid from two dollars and 
twenty-five cents to three dollars per day. Piece-work men 
make higher wages. The unskilled laborers, who are all white 
men, are paid at the rate of one dollar to one dollar and twenty 
cents per day. At Crewe, Swindon, and Doncaster, in 
England, where there are railroad works similar to those at 
Altoona, the rate of wages varies from eight to nine dollars per 
week for skilled artisans, and four and one-half to five dollars a 
week for unskilled laborers. Fiity-four hours make a working 
week. 

While dealing with American railroad car and locomotive 
shops, I may go back to Philadelphia to recall a visit we paid to 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works, to which Sir James Kitson, 
President of the Iron and Steel Institute, who is himself a loco- 
motive builder at Leeds, headed a large party. The works front 
on Broad Street; occupy over twelve acres, of which between 
six and seven acres are roofed in, and find employment all the 
year round for 4,500 work-people. Locomotives are made for 
America and all parts of the world, including, we were a little 
surprised to find, several of the British colonies. When we were 
there two locomotives were in building for South Africa, several 
for Australia; and one of the most recent engines turned out was 
for a railroad connecting Joppa with Jerusalem—a railroad run- 
ning across a piece of country which students of the Scriptures 
will remember had a bad reputation with travelers, and was 
well worked by thieves in the days of long ago. Up to the time 
of our visit, Messrs. Baldwin had turned out 11,251 locomotives. 
In 1872, 422 locomotives were built. Last year the number 
reached 827, and this year 900 are to be built. The “ Old Iron- 
sides,” the first locomotive made by Mr. Baldwin in 1831, was 
over a year in building. The present capacity of the works is 
equal to about seventeen or eighteen locomotives per week, or 
something like three a day. All parts of locomotives and tend- 
ers are made on the works from raw materials. We have no 
locomotive works in England which compare, as regards size 
and output, with those at Philadelphia. Messrs. Baldwin seem 
cramped for room, and their workshops are more crowded than 
any of the other shops we visited in America. 
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There are a number of English and German artisans connected 
with Baldwin’s, and as we went through the shops there were 
numerous recognitions and cordial greetings between employers 
who were of our party and men who had worked for or with 
them as fellow-apprentices cr workmen in England or the Father- 
land. At nearly every town we visited there were numerous 
greetings of this character, and workmen called at the hotels and 
the headquarters of the local reception committees to meet former 
employers, whom they had heard or seen from the newspapers 
were with the Iron and Steel Institute party. 

One of the superintendents at Baldwin’s assured me that they 
had had a large and generally satisfactory experience with Eng- 
lish-trained artisans. He gave me an instance, too, of the con- 
servatism which characterizes many of the English workmen, 
even when in a new country. An English mechanic not long in 
America was given work as a planer in one of Baldwin’s shops. 
He was a steady fellow, a good workman, but somehow or an- 
other he did not settle down. His unsettlement was obvious. 
It was a little demoralizing, also, to the men about him, and 
he was told that if he did not make himself at home he would 
have to go elsewhere. He elected to go elsewhere. When he 
was going the superintendent, who had some little regard for 
him, and thought he suffered from homesickness, asked him what 
was really the matter. “I like the place well enough.” replied 
the man, “ but I don’t care to mind two machines. I didn’t do 
so in England.” It is a usual thing, | found, for a man to look 
after two machines in America, but the Englishman could not 
reconcile himself to it and left his work at Baldwin’s. He evi- 
dently belonged to the class of men for whom, I judge, American 
employers have no use, and for whom America is no place. Per- 
haps by this time the Englishman who thus retired from Bald- 
wiu’s is back in England and attending to only one machine. 
He lacked adaptability, which seems to be one of the well-de- 
veloped characteristics of the native American. 

In returning eastward across the Atlantic, after previous 
visits to America, I have come into contact with many examples 
of the unfortunate class to which the Englishman who grew 
homesick in Philadelphia, and longed for only one machine at 
home, belongs. These men, to me, are the most sombre feature 
of the steerage of an Atlantic liner. Unlike emigrants voyaging 
westward, these men who people the steerage of the eastern- 
going steamers from New York are almost without hope. The 
man who goes to America, fails, and returns, had better not have 
gone at all. 
loss attendant upon his ill-starred transatlantic venture is large 
t is little, 
however, compared with the demoralization and loss of backbone 


He is the worse for the experience. The monetary 
to a workingman, and often involves him in debt. 


which failure and return involve. The stories of these men are 
ulways sad, and there is a melancholy sameness about them all, 
as there must always be in the stories of the returning emigrants 
who lack adaptability. The English artisan who is revolving 
the question of emigration in his mind should make himself sure 
that he has a working amount of adaptability in his make-up be- 
fore he has any dealings with an emigrant passenger agent. If 
he lack that characteristic nothing but failure can result from a 
trial of his fortune in the workshops of America. 

The Colebrook furfaces in Lebanon County, Pennsylvania, 
where much of the ore from the famous Cornwall Iron Mountains 
is smelted, were the first blast furnaces we visited. There were two 
features about the Colebrook furnaces which were new to the 
majority of the English visitors. The first was the process of 
calcining the ore by gas from the furnaces. The other novelty 
was in connection with the cinder slag or scoria tubs. These 
are exceptionally large. When they are full of molten scoria or 
slag they are removed on a bogie by a locomotive engine which 
is hinged on its centre with a rack-wheel and is tipped over the 
end of the slag heap while the slag is in its molten state. A 
large saving of plant and room is thus effected. The make of 
pig iron ranges from seven to eight hundred tons per week. 
Labor, we were told, is cheaper at Colebrook than anywhere else 
in the State of Pennsylvania, owing chiefly to the large number 
of Hungarians living in the neighborhood. The Hungarians 
work at the furnaces as fillers and laborers eleven hours per day 
for ninety cents, sometimes for an even smaller sum; and, we 
were assured, are not at all popular in the neighborhood with 
the Americans, some of whom would flike the McKinley Tariff 
act applied to these incoming foreigners. Hungarians and 
Italians, we were also told, do much of the laborer’s work about 
the furnaces at Pittsburg. 

In the South laborers’ work about the furnaces we visited is 
done by colored men. The negroes seem peculiarly adapted for 
furnace work, and they are coming in from farms and plantations 
in large numbers to engage in the new industry. They dre paid 
from a dollar to a dollar and a quarter per day. One large 
coal mine in the neighborhood of Birmingham is worked ex- 
clusively by colored convicts who are hired by the mining com- 
pany from the State authorities of Alabama and live in barracks 
near the mine. The managers of the mine assured us that 
colored convicts work well, and that many of them received quite 
large sums at the ends of their terms for having done more than 
their stint of daily work. Nowhere in the South did we find 
colored men at work as artisans. They seem to haye no ambition 
in that direction; and if they had, we were told, the white 
artisans would not work with them. This feeling against the 
negro, we ascertained, was by no means confined to the Southern 
States. At Pittsburg and Altoona I was told that white artisans 
would not work with colored men, and would not, if they could 
help it, have them as their laborers or odd about men. In the 
South, however, we noticed that the colored line was much more 
tightly drawn, The races are separated in the railroad waiting- 
rooms, on the cars, at the theatres, and in the churches; and 
while we were at Birmingham a woman whom the prosecuting 
attorney alleged to be white was on trial for having taken a 
colored man as her husband. 

By reason of their magnitude and their splendid equipment, 
three steel-making plants stand out among the works we visited, 
and may be taken, perhaps, as the representative steel-making 
works of America. These are the Kdgar Thompson Works, at 
Bessemer, Pittsburg; the South Chicago Works of the Illinois 
Steel Company; and the new works of the Pennsyi-ania Steel 
Company, at Sparrow’s Point, Baltimore. The Edgar Thompson 
Steel Works, which seem to be the show furnaces of Pittsburg, 
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and on which Pittsburg prides itself, consist of the blast furnaces, 
Bessemer steel works, and the rolling-mill for rails and structural 
shapes. The blust-firnace plant comprises nine furnaces, two of 
which are ninety feet high by twenty-two feet in diameter, and 
thirty. three hot-blast stoves, The annual capacity is about 
600,000 tons, consisting of Bessemer pig iron, spiegeleisen, and 
ferro manganese. Connellsville coke is the only fuel used. The 
Bessemer steel plaut comprises four ten-gross ton converters, six 
iron cupolas, four spiegel cupolas, twenty-two Siemens heating 
furnaces, one three-high thirtyseight-inch blooming - mill, one 
shear, and one three-ton hammer for shearing and clipping 
blooms, one twenty-three-inch and one twenty-four three-high 
rail trains, with hot saw and finishing machinery. A forge con- 
taining one six-ton hammer, two heating furnaces, with the neces: 
sary smithy and machine-shops, is also attached. The daily 
capacity in double burn is 1,300 gross tons of ingots, 1,050 gross 
tons of rails, and 300 gross tons of billet. Natural gas is the only 
fuel used in the heating’ furnaces and under the boilers. The 
magnificent proportions, the- admirable manner in which the 
works are laid out, the numerous labor-saving appliances, and the 
enormous turn-out of steel were the features which most im- 
pressed the members df our party on the visit to the Edgar 
Thompson Works. The Homestead Steel Works—across the 
Monongahela River from the Kdgar Thompson Works — of 
which Mr. Andrew Carnegie is also one of the largest owners, 
were built in 1881. The annual product of the mill amounts to 
150,000 tons of Bessemer steel ingots, 75,000 tons of open hearth 
steel ingots, and 35,000 tons of miscellaneous steel. Natural 
gus is used extensively for fuel. The figures which were sup- 
plied us in connection with the Homestead Works showed that 
from the Ist-of October until the Tth, 8,203 tons of sixty-pound 
steel rails were rolled off. The older portions of these works 
have been improved from time to time, and the new plant is not 
only well arranged; but is, as the figures I have quot d show, of 
gigantic size. It was the vastness of the Illinois Steel Company’s 
undertakings which gave the South Chicago works their main 
interest for our party. The company owns five immense steel 
and iron plants—three in Chicago, one at Joliet, I/linois, and the 
fifth at Milwaukee, Wisconsin, as well as coal mines and coke 
ovens in the neighborhood of Connellsville, Pennsylvania. Alto- 
gether these plants and other property owned by the company 
are valued at $25,000,000. The blast furnaces and rolling-mill 
plants occupy more than 500 acres; while in Pennsylvania the 
company has 4,500 acres of coal lands, on wiiich there are 1,150 
eoke ovens. It also owns 1,500 cars used in the coke trade, and 
the internal transportation at the different steel works requires 
the use of 500 cars and forty-two locomotives of standard gauge, 
besides seventeen narrow-gauge locomotives hauling special 
trucks. There are sixty miles of standard gauge, and seven 
miles of narrow-gauge railroad about these works and in its yards. 
For the year ending June 30th, 1890, the company’s output of 
finished product was 680,274 tons. In the same period the com- 
pany’s blast furnaces produced 614,204 tons of pig iron, and 
32,707 tons of spiegel. 

The Bessemer works, which comprise four plants with nine 
vessels, produced 751,833 tons of ingots. In the manufacture of 
these quantities of iron and steel 1,100,000 tons of iron ore, 
700.000 tons of coke, and 200,000 tons of coal were used. Nearly 
10,000 men are in the employ of the company, whose wages bill 
amounts to about $6,000,000 per annum. All the works were 
originally built to make rails, and for many years the activity in 
the rail trade was such that no other product was thought of; 
but the increase in the demand for other forms of steel has made 
it necessary to diversify the product, and the company now 
makes billets, rods, and beams, as well as miscellaneous bar iron 
und steel. The furnace and mill plant at South Chicago is of a 
very modern description. It has all been established since 1880, 
but there was nothing which struck us as essentially new in re- 
gard to it. What interested the English visitors most, after the 
vastness of the company’s operations, was the machinery for dis- 
charging the iron ore from the lake steamers which bring it from 
the Northwest. All the ore for the sixteen blast furnaces is un- 
loaded at South Chicago, and the plant for the work is equal to 
discharging 5,000 tons per day. Another feature new to the 
English visitors was the use of crude petroleum for firing fur- 
naces. The oil is delivered to the works at South Chicago by a 
pipe running from Lima, Ohio. It has thus to travel along a 
pipe line about as long as from London to Liverpool—or, to 
be exact, 208 miles. The Sparrow's Point works of the Penn- 
sylvania Steel Company are situated on the north bank of the 
Patapsco River, about nine miles from Baltimore. Their recent 
establishment there and their history, as well as the mammoth 
proportions of the plant, give them exceptional interest. Their 
history in particular was specially interesting to those members 
of our party who are at all interested in the Manchester Ship 
Canal, the great water-way by which, eighteen months hence, 
Manchester will be connected with the Irish Channel. Since 
1865, as is well known to American readers, the Pennsylvania 
Steel Company has been established at Steelton, near Harrisburg. 
It has a large concern there. The development of its business 
having rendered further extension necessary, the company de- 
cided not to extend the Steelton works, but to seek a new site on 
the seacoast, and there erect extensive plants at which Cuban 
ore should be mainly used. Hence the selection of the site at 
Sparrow’s Point. The steamers conveying the Cuban ore come 
within almost a stone’s throw of the four great furnaces which 
are now at work. This establishment of the great works on the 
seacoast was encouraging to the friends of the Manchester Ship 
Canal, for they have always contended that industries to which 
water carriage is of special value would be established along its 
banks) The manufacturing plant at Sparrow's Point consists cf 
four blast furnaces, of which two are now in blast. A Bessemer 
plant and rail mill, and a marine department or shipyard are in 
A machine shop, pattern shop, and 
foundry are partly completed and in operation. The blast fur- 
nuces are each 80 feet high and 22 feet in the bosh. The Bes: 
semer plant is to be equipped to work with either direct metal 
from the blast furnaces or re-melted metal from cupolas. The 
plant is designed for four eighteen-ton converters, having a daily 
capacity of 2,000 tons; and altogether it will take front rank 
among the finest steel-making plants of the world when it is com- 
pleted and in full operation, 


course of construction, 


The works at Sparrow's Point were the last in the official 
programme of the three weeks’ American tour, From Baltimore 
we went to Niagara Falls on a purely pleasure excursion, but 
still as the guests of the American National Reception Committee, 
and at the Falls, on Tuesday, October 28th, we brought to an 
end one of the most remarkable excursions which has ever been 
made by Europeans in America—and one which, from start to 
finish, from the opening meetings in New York City to the fare- 
wells on the American side of Niagara River, was in every par- 
ticular a complete success. 


Ultaut Crust 


LIFE INSURANCE.—HARD FACTS. 


MUST ask the indulgence of my readers who have ovef- 
I will certainly endeavor to an- 








5 whelmed me with inquiries. 
swer all if they will give me time, and in the order of their 
receipt. 

From Albany, N. Y., comes an inquiry in regard to the United 
States Life Insurance Company of New York. My correspond- 
ent asks, “Do you think this is one of the best companies ?” 
Candidly, I do not, if size, surplus, and amount of business trans- 
acted are to be considered. The United States Life Insurance 
Company is a stock company with a capital of $440,000. Accord- 
ing to the last report of the State Insurance Departinent it had 
a total income. during 1889, of a little over $1,350.000, of which 
over $372,325 went for “miscellaneous expenses.’ The dis- 
bursements of the year were $1,034,000. It had 13,870 policies 
in foree at the close of 1889, and during the year 2,063 ceased 
to be in force, only 210 of them by death. This is a statement 
that any of my readers can study for himself. If he will compare 
it with the statement of some of the great companies like the 
New York Life, the Equitable, or the Mutual Life, or even with 
an assessment company like the Mutual Reserve of this city, 
he will see that the United States Life does not cut much of a 
figure. 

From Crestline, Ohio, I have a letter with a statement of the 
Western Union Mutual Life Society of the United States, and a 
request for my opinion of the company. This is a Detroit con- 
cern, organized as recently as 1880. Its total income for 1889 
was a little more than $435,000; expenses of management 
$84,600, and disbursements $412,000. The losses and claims on 
policies or certificates, incurred during the year 1889, numbered 
only fifty, and the losses and claims unpaid at the close of the 
year were more than one-half as much, or twenty-cight. This 
concern does very little business in New York; the number of 
its policies in force in this State at the close of 1889 was only 
264. During the same year, according to its statement, out of 
the small business of the company 1,180 policies or certificates 
lapsed. Iam by no means inclined to consider this among the 
strongest of insurance corporations. 

From Toledo, Ohio, I have a letter which recites that I have 
not done the Orders of Iron Hall, Tonti, and Guardian the justice 
they deserved. The letter states: 


** You claim that they should be condemned because they intend to de- 
fraud their members. First, the Iron Hall has paid out sick benefits, and 
is also paying policies as they mature. It has 60,000 members and over a 
million dollars in its reserve fund. Tonti has 23,000 members, has paid 
out $600,000 in sick benefits, and has a reserve fund of $700.000. The in- 
crease in new members, the amount of money paid in by each, the interest 
on the sick benefit and reserve funds, and the money left by members who 
drop out are the main factors of their income. The companies you recom- 
mend as being good, if their policies matured all at the same time, would 
not be able to meet their liabilities. But people-don’t all die at once ; nor 
do Tonti’s living benefits matur- all at the same time.” 


My correspondent has made the best possible statement in 
behalf of the companies he represents. He says truthfully that 
all those who are insured do not die at once. He might have 
added further that the large companies which I have recom- 
mended are in much better shape to stand the shock of heavy 
death losses, in case of an epidemic or anything of that kind, than 
any of the companies mentioned by him. What would be a very 
light blow to the old line companies of established reputation, 
like the Equitable, the New York Mutual, and the New York 
Life, would knock the- breath out of the Iron Hall, Tonti, and 
Guardian in short order. Furthermore, I am opposed to all in- 
surance companies which offer too much in return for a siall 
investment. Assessment life insurance may be cheap and some- 
times profitable ; but when in addition to this “sick benefits ” and 
other favors are added, the paymert of all depending upon the 
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lapses of those who are insured, I do not “take much stock” in 
such a proposition. 

From Boston comes a letter in regard to the statement in the 
London Insurance Review, which quotes Superintendent Merrill 
of the Massachusetts Insurance Department as denouncing all 
assessment associations, The denunciation is apparently made 
to apply to the Mutual Reserve Fund Life Association of New 
York, Its president, Mr. K, B, Harper, has printed and scattered 
broadcast a letter from Commissioner Merrill which answers my 
correspondent’s inquiry. This letter says that the Massachusetts 
commissioner has issued a circular in opposition to assessment 
endowment companies ‘“ which promise a man from three to five 
dollars during life for each oné paid in,” and that it does not 
apply to assessment insurance pure and simple. 

By the way, the letter referred to, emanating fi ‘the Insur- 
ance Department of Massachusetts, - will. -be neces to my 
Toledo correspondent whose letter is mentioned abd¥e. In the 
circular of Commissioner Merrill, he says he “ has noaith what- 
ever in the Iron Hall plan of insurance, and has protested con- 
stantly against the whole system, believing it to be m@rally and 
mathematically impossible of performance! In no sefse or de- 
gree has the commissioner indorsed or approved any assessment 
endowment plan. After two years’ experience the Legislature 
has itself expressed emphatic disapproval of the system by re- 
pealing the law (under which they were incorporated), and no 
more such corporations can be formed in this commonwealth. 
But meantime fifty-six of the so-called orders have been regularly 
chartered under the statutes, and cannot now be denied the right 
to pursue their projects to the one inevitable conclusion:and when 
that shall come the blame for the. loss’ and disappointihent must 
be piaced elsewhere than upon the Insurance Department.” 

A polite letter from the general agents of the National Life In- 
surance Company of Vermont, at Brattleboro, of that State. says: 
“I read with much pleasure and interest your various articles in 
FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, and in this week's 
issue the statement by your St. Louis correspondent that the 
National Life Insurance Company of Vermont offers a policy, and 
after four annual payments agrees to give sixteen years’ extended 
insurance for full amount. We, however, do not know of any 
such policy or contract; they do, however, issue policies with 
liberal extension of insurance written therein. We would be 
glad to furnish you with any information you may desire.” 

A correspondent at Lowell, Mass., wants information in refer- 
ence to the American Building, Loan, and Investment Society of 
Chicago, and inquires whether it is an institution im which a 
workingman may safely invest his savings with a certainty of 
benefits promised. This is rather in the line of “Jasper’s” 
financial column, as it does not concern life insurance... My own 
impression is that no one is safe in investing his hard-earned 
wages in distant schemes, no matter in what guise they appear, 
unless he knows all about them by reason of personal acquaint- 
ance with those who have the affairs in charge. ‘There are 
plenty of opportunities near at home to get safe investments, and 
safety should be the first consideration with every* investor; 
large profits should be the last. 

A “traveling man” in Canton, Ohio, wants me to mention a 
“good and reliable” accident insurance company. There are 
several of these, the United States Mutual Accident Association 
of New York, and the Travelers of Hartford, Conn., are among 
the most popular. 

The same correspondent wants to be informed regarding the 
Advance Beneficial Order of Cleveland, Ohio. This is one of the 
new-fangled schemes to beguile the ignorant and thoughtless to 
put in their money at the rate of a few dollars a year on the 
promise that they will draw $100. The circular of the concern 
states that it is “a cheap order,” and that “it opens the way to 
the working element, which is not only the most reckless but the 
most independent class in the world, and in which three-fourths 
of the lapses occur.” It says it is possible to pay an enormous 
profit to its members because of the large number of lapses, pre- 
sumably among this reckless “ working element.” I do not like 
the appearance of the scheme at all. It is one of a number of 
those which offer special inducements to people to get up lodges. 


When the crash comes, as it will before long, every concern that 
offers to give hundreds of dollars for little or nothing will go 
Mark my word for it. 
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INDIANA.—THE INDIANAPOLIS PROPYLASUM—A CLUB-HOUSE FOR WOMEN.—[Sre Pace 499.] 
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SCENES ON THE BROOKLYN BRIDGE ON A WINTER DAY,.—Dkaww By C, UPHAM. 
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FREEPORT, iLLINOIS 
ip UST one hundred and twenty miles west of Chicago, in the heart 
of as good a farming country as one would wish to see, is situated 


Ilere 


and 


the city of Freeport. the population of which is 11,000 souls. 
the “ tide healthy, 
substantial, The people of the 


boom” never runs high; growth is natural, 


and everything has a real, solid basis. 


town are law-abiding and prosperous. On every hand one sees evi- 
dences of contentment with the existing condition of things. 

to the 
Illinois Central, 


Northwestern and the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. 


Access may be had city over various railroads. The main 


line of the with its three diverging branches, touches 
here, as well as the 


Paul. 
of water power, cheap building material, and contented labor, the city 


Its shipping facilities are superior, and with its other advantages 
furnishes an inviting location for the Eastern capitalist or manufact- 
urer seeking a field for renumerative investments. 

paved and macadamized 


Among the improvements of the city are 


electric-light and gas plants, water-works, and street cars. 


foot at the 
electric system out of the present horse-car system, 


streets, 


There is a movement on time of writing to evolve an 


and it will prob- 
ably succeed. A Young Men’s Christian Association building, public 
good schools, fine church buildings, and business blocks sec- 
ond to none of any city of like size in the State, are other things of 


The reins of municipal government are in 


library, 


which the city is proud. 


the hands of wise men, and much of the progress of the city may be 
attributed to the present Mayor, Hon. Charles Nieman. 

The assessed valuation of property here is $1,686,660, being two hundred per cent. of the real 
About $800,000 is invested in 
the 


number are the Henney Buggy Company, the Stover Manufacturing Company, the Warner Manu- 


value. The tax rate is two per cent. on the assessed valuation. 


various manufacturing enterprises, all of which are doing a prospering business. Among 
facturing Company, the Koenig & Bixler Manufacturing Company, the Stover Bicycle Manufactur- 
ing Company, the Arcade Manufacturing Company, and the hardware specialty establishment of 
L. M. 

Nothing speaks better for a city than its newspapers, and Freeport need not be ashamed of its 


Devore. 


There are 
The leading journals are the Democrat, the official city organ, ably edited by its proprie- 
the Journal, published by the Journal 


journals. three daily English papers, each having «a weekly edition, and one German 
weekly. 
tor, F. Charles Donahue, 
Company, of which General 8 
eral Atkins, who has held the post-office for twenty years under Republican Administrations, is, in 
He has always identified himself 


and assisted by George Sheets; 


Atkins, the present postmaster, is president and editor. Gen- 


addition to being a journalist, a soldier, politician, and lawyer. 


with the city’s best interests, and makes a satisfactory public servant. James R. Cowley is vice- 
president of the Journal Company, and city editor, and D. B. Breed secretary and business man- 
ager. 

The Anzeiger printing-house, of which an illustration appears in connection with this article, 
is owned by William H. Wagner. ‘The Anzeiger is the only Ger- 
man paper published in the city, and is eagerly sought for by the 
One feature of the Anzeiger is its job- 
largest in 
%eing thoroughly equipped in every branch, they are enabled to 


German-reading public. 
printing department, which is the northern I[]linois 
satisfactorily handle the vast amount of printing for the famous 
German Insurance Company (the home of which is here), besides 
Going much work for other leading business interests. 
The Warner Manufacturing Company, of which Mr. Frederic 
sartlett is the present head, began, in a small way, the manufact- 
ure of patented hardware specialties, and has steadily grown 
until now the product of this concern is not only well known in 
our own country, but in England, France, Germany, and Austra- 
The success of this enterprise is due largely to the energy of 
dartlett. 
Freeport is known far and near for its coffee mills, the manu- 
is carried on to a large extent by the Arcade 
The Koenig & Bixler Manufacturing 
buggy 


lia. 
Mr. 
facture of which 
Manufacturing Company. 
gears and coffee- 


The 


Company, manufacturers of bodies and 


mill boxes, are doing an extensive business in this line. 


concern is one of many success- 
ful in the city. 

Among the retail concerns 
none stand higher than the dry 
goods and clothing store of Will- 
Walton. Its 

and _ steadily 


iam business is 


large increasing. 
Freeport is the home of the 
German Insurance Company, 
the largest Western company in 
assets as well as re- 


It has a 
and tornado busi- 


point of 
ceipts. larger wind- 


storm, cyclone, 











ness than any similar institution 
Western States. Its 
surplus is greater than its capi- 
tal, 
liability to its policy as well as 
stockholders, and have $350,000 
left for distgibution. M. Hettin- 
President, and William 
of the com- 


in the 


and it could liquidate all its 


yer is 
Trembor Secretary, 
pany. 


THE CITY OF 
CHEYENNE. 


HEY ENNE, the capital city 

= C of the youngest State in 
the 

BUILDING. In 





Union, has a brief history. 


fact, its history is but in its 


THE WALTON 


SOME 
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BUILDING. 











THE MUNN BUILDING 


initial stage. The site of the town was selected July 4th, 1867, by Union Pacific surveyors and 
The first house was built July 15. 
Cheyenne had been selected for the location of extensive shops; discoveries of gould were made near 
by, and a big military post was established at Fort Russell, three miles away. With these in- 
ducements Cheyenne soon became the typical frontier town of America, and within three months 
of the selection of its site it had a population of 7,000. This was mainly made up of a motley 
gathering of adventurous spirits from all parts of the world. Railroad graders bull- 
whackers, hunters, trappers, Chinese, Indians, soldiers, speculators, and- gamblers formed the ma- 
The 
did full credit to the picturesque- 


army officers. The Union Pacific Company announced that 


miners, 


jority. illustrated papers 
ness of life in the “ magie city,” 
which speedily had its fame as 
a “tough” place advertised to 
the world. 

When the line of the Union 
Pacific 
from Cheyenne in the spring of 
1868, bulk of the riff- 


was pushed westward 


the great 








YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION BUILDING. 


raff and floating population went 
the 
leaving about 2,000 people as 


westward with terminus, 
the permanent resident popula- 
tion. From that time until the 
present the population has in. 
creased steadily, numbering at 
the time 15,000. The 
increase during the last decade 
has been three hundred and fifty 
per cent. 


present 


Although Cheyenne’s popu- 
lation was reduced by the con- 
tinuation westward of the Union 
the 
of the most important places in 
the West. It was the outfitting 
for the 
country 
the 


Pacitic, town remained one 


lie ne 


section of 
north from 
to the Mis- 
souri River, and was the start- 


point great 
extending 
Union Pacific 


COURT HOUSE AND MONUMENT. 

ing-point of the expeditions into 
the Black Hills country at the time of the gold discoveries in that region. Until a branch line 
was built it was the starting-point of all travel to Denver and the gold and silver mines. 
the years 1878 and 1884, 


enormous growth and immense profits of the range cattle business, of which the city was the 


Cheyenune's greatest prosperity, however, was between when the 


headquarters, gave it the reputation of being the wealthiest place per capita in the entire country. 
During this period of prosperity numbers of handsome residences and costly business blocks were 
of the handsomest residence cities in the Union, 


foundations established for one 


while it has modified the lavishness of wealth and display 


built, and the 


The depression in the cattle business, 


for which Cheyenne as a“ cattle town” was noted, has been beneficial. Instead of depending 


upon one industry, the city now has numerous sources of support, insuring a permanent and sub- 
stantial future 

The 
a State, 
and in uge in Cheyenne, 
render it a certainty that Cheyenne will remain the permanent capital 


The building is 216 feet long and 112 feet 


growth 

Permanent Capital.—By the provisions of the Constitu!’~n under which Wyoming was made 
Cheyenne is designated as the capital for ten years. The capitol building now completed 
and the unanimity of the people of the entire State in the selection of the 
capital city, The capitol 


building cost $300,000. It is built of Wyoming stone. 


deep. From the ground to the top of the dome is 153 feet. The corner-stone was laid in May, 
1887; the building was completed in December, 1889, and has been paid for mainly by direct 
taxation. 


Union Pacific Shops.—The principal shops of the Union Pacifie Company are located at Chey- 
enne. During the past two years a million dollars have been expended in erecting and equipping 


these shops, which melude machine and blacksmith shops, ear-building works, and the general 


storage buildings for material of the road. A thousand workmen are now employed by the com- 
pany at Cheyenne, and upon the completion of the plant which has been planned fully a thousand 
mere will be furnished employment. The general offices of the department of motive power and 
machinery are located here. 

Railway Depots.—The Union Pacifie Railway Depot, which was completed in 1887, is built of 
It is a handsome stracture, and cost $100,000. 
».000. 


gray sandstone, trimmed with red stone. 
The Burlington and Missouri Depot is built of pressed brick, and cost $65 Cheyenne is 
the western terminus of the Burlington system in Wyoming. 
Schools.—The Cheyenne high-school building is of Wyoming red stone, constructed upon the 


FREEPORT, ILLINOIS.—Drawn By Burr. 
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HIGH BRIDGE IN THE LOOP OF THE UNION PACIFIC RAILWAY NEAR GEORGETOWN, COLORADO. 


latest ideas of school-building architecture. It cost $35,000 
There are four school buildings in the city, which owns school 
property valued at $125,000. 

Wha the City Has.—The are and incandescent systems of 
Free 


Street-car lines exiending throughout the city. 


mail de- 
Three 


electric lighting. An electric fire-alarm system. 
livery. 
daily and three weekly newspapers. An elegantly appointed 
Four banks, 


A complete sewerage and water- 


club-house. with a 
cash capital of $1,000,000. 


works system that reaches every part of the city. 


A commodious opera-house. 


A free pubtic 
library of four thousand volumes, and ten self-supporting and 
prosperous churches. 

A Wholesaling Point.—Cheyenne enjoys exceptional advan- 
tages of location as a wholesaling point. Radiating from the city 
into rapidly developing agricultural, mining, and stock-raising dis- 
tricts are the railway lines of the Denver Pacific to the south, 
the Burlington and Missouri to the east, the Cheyenne and North- 
ern to the north, and the Union Pacific main line to the east and 
west. Freight rates are favorable, and wholesale establishments 
in various lines of business are already supplying the needs of a 
large area of western Nebraska, northern Colorado, and Wyo- 
ming formerly dependent upon Omaha, Denver, and Chicago. 

A Health Resort.—Cheyenne’s altitude is 6,045 feet. The at- 
mosphere is clear, dry, and bracing. The air is light, and re- 
tains but little heat in summer and but little moisture in winter, 
making an equable, genial climate, life-giving to those suffefing 
from'lung troubles. 

The Future of Cheyenne.—Cheyenne’s future prosperity and 
growth is assured. It has been selected, without opposition, the 
capital of a State rivaling, in the richness of its natural resources, 
any State in the Union. The greatest railway system of the 
West has voluntarily made it the principal manufacturing point 
It has tributary to ita vast region susceptible 
It has the 


foundation, in permanent business buildings, handsome residences, 


upon its lines. 
of great development in mining and agriculture. 
and costly public buildings, of a complete modern city, and 


its residents look forward to the future with no misgivings 




















Union, it crosses the Raton range and gives a view of the Span- 
ish peaks, the Safigre de Christo range, and glimpses of lonely 
mountain peaks, long vistas of fertile lands, shimmering mount- 
ain streams, and rich tints everywhere on rocky cliff and dream- 
ing valley. Thence by Trinidad, perhaps the most important 
coal and coke centre in Colorado, and a city that is to be one 
of the leading manufacturing centres, along the eastern base of 
the mighty Rockies, and on to Pueblo, surrounded with infinite 
riches of all descriptions of ore, and the future Pittsburg of the 
West. 


climate and scenery attractions surpassing anything found in 


At Colorado Springs, 6,000 feet above the sea, we find in 
Switzerland. Around these springs and at Manitou, six miles 
distant, is a variety of scenery whose magnificence and grandeur 
are familiar to every tourist and famous the country over, the lofty 
Pike's Peak being conspicuous. The ride from Colorado Springs 
to Denver is a continuous panorama of superb mountain scenery, 
from the grand array of lofty ranges in the north to the soft 
the south. From Denver, the “Queen City of the 
afforded 


for nearly 300 miles, extending beyond Long’s Peak on 


outlines in 
Plains.” is an unbroken view of the Rocky Mountains 
the 
Nowhere in the world 


Visitors 


north to the far-off range on the south. 


ean its beauty and grandeur be surpassed. from all 
lands testify to the unrivaled impressiveness of these majestic 
mountain views. 

From Denver the Union Pacific system sends a branch north 
connecting with the main line—the famous * Overland Route ’— 
at Cheyenne, and the tourist proceeds westward over the great 
Continental Divide, and upon its many branches visits Salt Lake, 
San Francisco, Portland, Tacoma, and the innumerable places of 
interest on the Pacific slope. From Portland the Union Iacitie 
will send him upon the grandest trip of all—a.voyage to far-away 
Alaska, Our party acknowledge the service rendered them by 
General Passenger Agent George Ady, Denver, Col., and President 
Morgan Jones, of the Denver, Texas and Fort Worth Railway, 


Fort Worth. 





KX POSITION, 

THE current number of FRANK LESLIE’S 
ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER Contains a very 
excellent and timely article, entitled, *‘ The 
Art Exposition,” by W. 3. 
the Journal staff. Mr. Har- 


emphasizes the fact 


Minneapolis 


Harwood, otf 





wood very properly 
that the Exposition art gallery of the past 
season contained the best examples of 
French painting to be seen in any gallery 
in the country. And accompanying the 
article are half a dozen reproductions in 
photogravure of the quality of the collec- 
tion, such as the delicious ‘“ Soudja Sari” 
of Saintpierre, which so many Minneapoli- 
tans looked upon with rapture, and Jules 
Dupre’s * Milking Time.” 

It is gratifying to know that Eastern 
readers will thus have an opportunity of 
informing themselves of the growth and 
appreciation of trueart; of the pronounced 


refinement of taste: of the true culture 
which obtains in the metropolis of the 
Northwest. 


ate poor pictures. 


Minneapolitans will not toler- 
The appetite for the 
highest inspirations is sharpened year after 
year, and all that Mr. Ilarwood says of the 
at-homeness of Minneapolitans in art mat- 
ters is justified by the substantial facts, 
This article and the illustrations will pro- 
duce the most favorable impression about 


our city.—Journal, Minneapolis. 


IT SETS THE PACE. 
[From the Troy (N. Y.) Times. | 
Few American publications have attain- 
ed the 
sue of FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWS- 


tandard evinced in this week's is- 


PAPER, the eight-page supplement to which, 
containing Mrs 
“Ditty of Dolldom,” a 


vein, is a handsome testimonial 


Gustafson’s readable 


poem in her best 
to the en- 
terprise of the publishers and the good 
of their 


right 


taste and judgment of the editor. In the progress 
periodical literature, as thus displayed, Americans have a 
to feel proud, for it sets the pace for the world. 

SOUNDS IN MY CHIMNEY. 

UST like a whistle that ends in a sigh, 

For hours in my chimney repeats that same sound. 
The lights, now turned low, cast shadows all ‘round. 
Ilush! Was that laughter that ended in ery, 
Changed in the same breath to some sweet lullaby ? 
Can voices of dead through the wind resound ; 

Do they come from the seas’ numerous drowned, 
Whose tired, tide-tossed souls forever apply 
For rest from the wearisome ebb and tlow ? 
List! the wind dies out to softness and low 
Whisper. A twitter in 
Wakes the deep silence with chattering birds’ 
The stillness of death—I heart 
A swallow on, floor fell dead, at my feet. 
HENRY 


nest built above 
love. 
beat; 


heard my 


RUSSELL WRAY. 


A PHILADELPHIA CLOTHING HOUSE. 


\W" present on this page an interior view of Messrs. Brown- 
ing, King & Co.’s retail clothing establishment in Phila- 
The 


firm are the largest manufacturers of ready-made clothing in the 


delphia, which is presided over by Mr. Warren A. Reide. 


world, their product being of a high-class order—the fruit of 
their conception of the art of tailoring. 
their 
throughout the United States, in many cities of which they have 


This fact, coupled with 


honorable dealing, has given them a great reputation 


largesestablishments. The firm guarantee everything to be as 
represented, and cheerfully refund all money when sales do not 
prove to be satisfactory. To wear Messrs. Browning, King & 


Co.’s clothing is to prove one possessed of good taste. 





and confidently predict that the “ magie city ” will be no 
misnomer of Cheyenne in all time to come 
J. A. BRECKONS. 
THE UNION PACIFIC RAILWAY. 
HE “ Mayflower,” the special car of the FRANK LESLIE’s 
ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER expedition in Texas, was 
attached to a Union Pacific train at Fort Worth, the initial 
point of the great Texas Panhandle division of the Union 
Pacific system, and we started northward through a region 
whose wonderful fertility and delightful climate are by no 
It is 453 
miles from Fort Worth to the New Mexico line, and no more 


means as widely appreciated as they should be. 


eloquent evidence of its attractions can be produced than 
the simple statement that in the year 1889 over 60,000 
All along the 


the road mounts higher, by easy stages, from the 


bona-fide settlers made their homes there. 
route, &3 
plains of the South to the cool mountain gorges, we pass 
by numbers of towns, young centres of population, each in- 
dicating the general prosperity of the section, and affording 
promise for the future. 

Leaving Texas, the line crosses into New Mexico, and 





passing through Folsom, on the southern slope of the Raton 
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Mountains, 6,400 feet above the sea, and boasting a larger 
proportion of sunny days than any other portion of the 


A GREAT CLOTHING INDUSTRY.—THE PHILADELPHIA STORK OF BROWNING, KING & CO. 
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WALL STREET.—THE UPWARD 
MOVEMENT. 


HE middle of January witnessed almost a 

realization of the prediction of Jay Gould, 
made two months before, that by that time money 
would be “a drug.” The present week has seen 
almost the last of the emergency issue of clear- 
ing house certificates, running up toward twenty 
million dollars, which prevented a panic at a 
critical time in Wall Street. 

The continued case in money signifies a great 
deal. While the panic was on, every broker 
advised his customer to buy only what he could 

The 
there- 


pay for and take away from Wall Street. 
broker was not in condition, and did not 


fore care to accommodate his customer by lend- 


ing him funds to operate upon a margin. There 
was no profit in it for the broker; on the other 


hand, there was a risk. With money easy again, 
the broker has plenty of it and can make a profit 
upon lending it as well as upon the commission 
that the customer pays. As a rule, the broker 
is entirely willing to again advise purchases, and 
thus the market receives stimulation from every 
commission house. 

But it is not only easy money that is at work 
to advance the market. Manipulation had some 


share in the change, a short interest was ex- 
ceedingly helpful, and there is abundant evidence 
that the public has at last come in to expend 
to the 


hoardings laid by when the clouds were thickly 


its January disbursements and invest 


rolling upon the financial horizon. There is no 
doubt that business is, for the most part, steadily 
the 
certain sections where there has been tremendous 
There 


must be, I still believe, a liquidation in these 


improving throughout country, except in 


over-speculation, largely in real estate. 
directions ; 


ful to Wall 
have hitherto been sunk in far-away farm mort- 


but the natural result of this is help- 


Street. and millions of dollars that 


gages and land enterprises in the South and West 
are coming back—what is left of them, at least 
—to Wall Street for safe and profitable invest- 
ment in bonds and for speculation in stocks. 
The failure of the great National 
Bank of Kansas City, Missouri, is only one of the 


American 


condition of certain 
the 


indications of the inflated 


sections, which have during past years 
absorbed large amounts of Eastern, and particu- 
larly of New England, capital. The drift is once 
more toward the New York market, and if this 
drift continues—mark, I say 7 it continues—we 
bull 


market, good certainly until toward the first of 


are on the eve of a regular old-fashioned 
April, and if it gets under full headway, good 
until we know the condition of the crops in mid- 
summer. 

must take into account the fear 
It that 
Administration, so President 
hes 


free silver folly, and that if anything in the nat- 


Of eourse we 
reassuring to know 


the 


of free silver. is 


this 


concerned, seems to 


IS 


far as 


committed against the 


ure of silver legislation is secured it will be strip- 
ped of its most dangerous features. The present 
silver bill in force really provides for the free 
coinage of all the silver produced in the United 
States. It has, apparently, worked little harm. 
The danger comes from a bill that will make 
this country the dumping-ground for all the de- 
preciated silver of the world. 

But let me give a pointer in advance to my 
readers. It looks to me as if the new Congress, 
at its next session, might be able to pass a free 
coinage bill over the President's veto. It cer- 
tainly will be able to do this in the House, with 
its enormous free silver majority. It may not 
be able to do it in the Senate. It will not do it 
if public opinion continues to expand in the di- 
rection of antagonism to free coinage. The 
press has a great duty to perform in this mat- 
ter. So have all our conservative business in- 
terests in the Kast who oppose the loose finan- 
ciering of the West and South. When the peo- 
ple come to know that the United States cannot 
arbitrarily fix the price of silver here at $1.24 
or $1.25 per ounce. when the price the world 
over is ten to fifteen points below that figure, 
the free silver nonsense will have had its day; 
and there are evidences that that time is ap- 
proaching. 

The industrial securities have had a strong 
advance recently. Lead Trust, on the promise 
of a dividend, rose steadily. It is, of course, in 
the hands of men who can manipulate it freely, 
as the Sugar Trust is juggled. There is money 
perhaps, in operating in this stock, but only for 
those who know the inside. Sugar Trust has 
had its rise; but I have no faith in the property, 
and would rather be out than in it. Chicago 
Gias has justified what had been told me regard- 
ing the property, and if the new managers (busi- 
ness men of New York) will retain control and 
conduct the business, as they promise to do, I 
see no reason why this stock should not advance 
to its old-fashioned figures—between sixty and 
seventy. Of course it may have its set-backs, 
but it will be infinitely stronger if it is kept out 
of the hands of manipulators. Its reorguniza- 
tion on a basis that will defy litigation is, I am 
told, assured. 

The railroad situation has not thus far been 
improved, excepting that the effort to consoli- 
date and reconcile conflicting interests continues. 
There is a disposition on the part of two or three 


in England.” 





| ent stoeks 
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of the lines to make trouble for the new West- 
ern Agreement, and there must be compro- 
mises on both sides, I think, to effect a perma- 
nent understanding. The difficulty with all 
railroad properties is the general distrust of their 
management. It is for this reason that the pub- 
lic are so ready to take up industrial securities. 
The Thurber-W hyland Company’s preferred stock 
was subscribed twice over. I am not surprised 
at this, as it is an eight per cent. security, and 
one of the partners took one-third of the entire 
issue in return for his special interest in the 
business. ‘The success of the Thurber-Whyland 
Company will, no doubt, inspire the incorporation 
of other large private business concerns in New 
York, and during the coming year there will be 
several excellent opportunities, I understand, 
for solid investment in some of these. The 
Claflin stock, paying only a fair dividend—much 
less than the Thurber stock—commands a pre- 
mium, and the stock of the Sloan Carpet Com- 
pany was all subscribed by insiders. 
the Thurber-Whyland stock, especially the pre- 
ferred, was taken by the concern, its employés, 
and intimate friends. As a result, there has not 
been very much of these things to distribute 
among the publie thus far. 

T am only afraid that the success of the best 
of these enterprises may lead to the organization 
of some on aspeculative basis. I shall take pains 
to warn my readers against these as fast as they 
appear, for I consider it my duty to tell the 
truth, regardless of friend or foe, and with no 
reference to fear or favor. The public has been 
imposed upon altogether too much, and the press 
has refrained from criticism when it should have 
openly denounced a number of schemes that 
were bogus on their face. 

A correspondent in this city asks my opinion 
of the Toledo, St. Louis and Kansas City’s 6's, 
selling at about 90. These bonds have. some 
friends on Wall Street, but I have not favored 
their purchase as a safe investment. I think 
this road has been reorganized about three times 
within ten years, and I don’t like railroads that 
have had that sort of experience. 

From Portland, Me., | have a number of in- 
quiries. My correspondent asks my opinion of 
Canada Southern, ‘‘at its present price, as an 
investment, and what its chances are for an 
advance.” This is a Vanderbilt road, and the 
honest management which that implies makes it 
a favorite and gives it a much better promise of 


success than many other roads have. It sells 
higher, considering its condition, than other 
roads equally as well situated; but I would 


rather have my money in Vanderbilts than in 
almost anything else on the Street. 
Next, Lam asked my opinion of New York 


and New England stock, to “put by and hold 
for a rise, and what is the future outlook for 
that road.” I presume my correspondent has 


noticed what has transpired during the past 
week in reference to this stock, and the effort by 
the circulation of a forged document, purporting 
to be a contract for its purchase, to boom the 
stock—an effort which, I am sorry to say, suc- 
ceeded in part. New York and New England 
is a speculative stock that has been manipulated 
up and down, to the loss of the outside public 
and the profit of the insiders every time. I 
should not * touch it 
* witha ten-foot pole.” Not that it may godown, 
but distrust the manipulators who 
have it in hand. 

The third inquiry of my correspondent is in 
reference to Massachusetts Central “ for an in- 
vestment.” Massachusetts Central was long 
since absorbed into the Central Massachusetts. 
It is not at all active in New York, and the sales 
on the Boston Exchange are not I am 
not in a position to give an opinion of any value 
regarding the stock. 

The other inquiries of my Portland corre- 
spondent, in reference to Chieago Gas and the 
Richmond and West Point Terminal Company, 
have been answered in preceeding columns. The 
last mentioned cannot, under any circumstances, 
securities. It is a 


* as the expression goes, 


because I 


large. 


be classed with investment 
speculation pure and simple. 

A correspondent at Richmond asks me if the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad, Richmond and 
Alleghany Division, second mortgage bonds are 
not selling very low, and if they have not a 
Vanderbilt indorsement. I reply that, while 
they have not the direet Vanderbilt indorse- 
ment, the line is now connected with the Pier- 
pont Morgan system, which is, of course, a Van- 
derbilt The referred to have 
been paying two and three per cent.; they have 
now become, I believe, entitled to four per cent., 
and thev therefore ought to have a rise. 

A correspondent in New York City wants to 
know “if there are any papers in which differ- 
are offered for sale and exchange, as 
He says he has real estate, valued 
at $1,800, paying nine and one-half per cent. 


system. bonds 


| clear on that amount, and wants to exchange it 
| for shares and bonds that have a prospect of an 


| advance, 





This exchange business is quite com- 
mon in Europe, and quite protitable to those who 


are init. Ido not believe that it is done here 
to any extent, though a number of my readers 
have suggested its being taken up in FRANK 


Lesiiz’s. The matter is now under considera- 
tion 

Another correspondent from this city asks my 
advice regarding Northern Pacific Consolidated 
5’s as a safe investment at %5. These bonds are 
highly commended by all who favor the Villard 
They have had a fair decline, and so 
long as the road is doing as well as itis and pay- 
ing dividends on its preferred stock, I should 
consider the bonds a very fair investment, | 
like the consolidated mortgages of the road much 
better than some of the junior obligations. 


securities, 


Most of | 
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BRAIN AND NERVES. 


GROSBY’S WITALIZED PHOSPHITES. 


& PREPARED ACCORDING TO THE FoRMULA OF PROFESSOR PERCY. 
From the Vital principle of the Brain of the Ox and the Embryo of the Wheat and Oat. 
For more than twenty years Physicians have used and recommended this Brain principle, as the best 


restorer of vigor and a ae vitality. Thousands 


of the world’s best Brain workers, college students, 


and those engaged in athletic sports, have maintained their bodily and mental activity by its use. 
It is not a‘ Patent Medicine”; the formula is on every label. 
It is a vital nutrient PhospHITE, not a Laboratory PhospHATE, 
Descriptive pamphlet, with testimonials, free. F. CROSBY CO., 56 W. 26th St., N.Y. Druggists, or sent by mail, $1.00. 





FINANCIAL. 
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HOLLAND TRUST COMPANY, 
7 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
New York, January 15th, 1891. 


The Board of Trustees of this company have declar- 
ed a quarterly dividend of TWO AND ONE-HALF 


PER CENT. from the earnings of this company, pay- 


able Feb. 1, 1891. 
Transfer books will close at 3 p.m. on Jan. 23, 1891, 
and will be reopened at 10 a.m. on Feb. 3, 1891. 


GEORGE W. VAN SICLEN, 


Secretary. 


Holland Trust Company. 


New York, January, 13th, 1891. 
At the annual meeting of the stockholders of this 
company, held this day, the following named gentle- 
men were duly elected trustees, term to expire 1894: 
ROBERT B. ROOSEVELT, JAMES ROOSEVELT, 
JOHN D. VERMEULE, BENJ. F. VOSBURGH, 
JAMES B. VAN WOERT, JOSEPH 8. STOUT, 
JENKINS VAN SCHAICK, D. A. HEALD, 
GEORGE W. VAN SICLEN, 
Secretary. 


HOLLAND BUILDING ASSOCIATION, 


7 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


New York, January 15th, 1891. 
The Board-of Trustees of this company have declared 
a dividend of TWO AND ONE-HALF PER CENT., 
payable February Ist, 1891. 
The transfer books will close at 3 Pp. mM. on January 
23d, 1891, and will be reopened at 10 a. m. on February 
3d, 1891. 











GEO. W. VAN SICLEN, - 
SETTLED 
_ Soldiers, Widows, Parents send for blank applica- 
tions and information. Patrick O’F 4ARRELL, Pension 


Secretary. 
PENSION under NEW Law. 
Agent, Washington, D. C. 


WEST SUPERIOR, WISCONSIN... 


Investments pay 10 to 20 per cent. profit annu, 
ally. Send for rp circulars, and information. If 
you have money to loan, we can make it net you 7 per 
cent. per annum. F. N. Lane & Co., Financia) Agents. 





OFFICE ESTABLISHED IN 1864, 


PATENTS. 


Cc. D. PENWEBAEER, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
OFFICES, 1307 F St. P. O. Box 65, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


(SAREFUL and prompt attention given to claims for 

pension under the old and new law. Rejected claims 
reopened and prosecuted. Increase, re-rating, and re- 
issue cases given personal examination in connection 
with the original papers in the Pension Office. Bounty 
and back pay codlected. Pensions for survivors and 
widows of war of 1812, and war with Mexico. Bounty land 
and patents procured, and all law matters attended to. 
Write fully about your case and you will get a prompt 
answer. 


PALESTINE COMMANDERY, 


KNICHTS TEMPLAR. 
THE 13TH ANNUAL 


Reception and Exhibition Drill 
OF THIS FAMOUS COMMANDERY AT 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE, 





Thursday Evening, January 29, 1891, 


TICKETS AT LEADING HOTELS. 

“ KIND sir,” said a seedy individual, * can you 
lend ten cents to a man who has lost all his 
money in Wall Street?” “Teil me about it,” 
said the interested citizen, passing over a quar- 
ter. ‘There was a hole in my pocket,” answered 


the applicant, turning to go, “and the nickel I 
had dropped through it.”—Boston Herald. 





Going South? 





Consider your comfort and travel by the luxurious 
steamers of th 


e 
CLYDE LINE, 
The Only Line of Steamships Between New York and 
Jacksonville, Florida. 
without change, affording a delightful sail among the 
SEA ISLANDS ALONG THE SOUTHERN COAST, 


calling at Charleston, S. C. Sailing from Pier 29 East 
River, Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, at 3 P. M. 
Tables are supplied with the best the Northern and 
Southern markets afford. 


THE CLYDE SHIPS 


are of modern construction, and provided with every 
appliance for safety, comfort, and s 
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are all insured for 14 years free. 
They cost from $3.00 to 

$15.00. 

They look better, fit better, 


feel better, and last longer than 








all others. 
Every shoe-store sells them. 








SHOE CUT OPEN TO SHOW 
TRADE — MARK 
ELASTIC. 


HEART 


ON INSIDE OF 









- = HOUT 
NONE GENUINE . 

EART asTic AS | 

Stampep on THE Eo 








REGISTERED. 


Madison Square Garden. 
FRIDAY, JAN. 30. 


CARMENCITA 


BALL. 
CARMENCITA’S ENTREE AT 10. 
CARMENCITA’S DANCE AT 10.30. 


Tickets, $5. Boxes, according to location, for sale at 
} all leading hotels and Koster & B1AL’s Box Office. 


| “‘TUDGE’ FOR YCURSELF!” 


If you are thinking of advertising nationally and 
high-classedly in publications of unbounded circula- 
tion and influence, send for our little book, ** JupGr 


| FOR Yourse.r,”’ 
| 








| JUDCE PUBLISHING CO., 


_NEW YORK. 
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“THE 






TAINS IT. 


A GREAT POINT. 


at 


RE LIEF THAT FOLLOWS THE 


3 USE OF COMPOUND OXYGEN DOES NOT DISAPPEAR 
WHEN THE TREATMENT IS DISCONTINUED. 


COMPOUND OXYGEN CREATES STRENGTH; 
THIS 
POWERFUL REMEDIAL AGENT 
IN ORDER TO INHALE IT, IT MUST BE RELEASED FROM THE 
INHALER BY HEAT. 
VAPOR THROUGH THE LUNGS THAT 
IN DISLODGING CLOTS AND OBSTRUCTIONS. 
ATUS WHICH ACCOMPANIES EVERY 
SIMPLICITY ITSELF. 


MAIN- 
1S A DIRECT RESULT, BECAUSE THIS 
1S PURE NCURISHMENT. 


THIS SENDS A WARM, OXYGENATED 
1S VERY EFFECTIVE 
THE APPAR- 
TREATMENT iS 
A CHILD CAN USE IT. AND THAT'S 
THIS WARMING, REVITALIZING VAPOR 


COMING INTO CONTACT WITH A CHILD'S LUNGS BREAKS 


UP INCIPIENT COLDS AND COUGHS, AND RELIEVES CROUP IN A WONDERFULLY 


SHORT TIME. 


A BOOK OF 200 PAGES WILL TELL YOU WHO HAVE REGAINED HEALTH 


AND STRENGTH BY THE USE OF COMPOUND OXYGEN. 


WITH THE SIGNED INDORSEMENTS OF 


THIS BOOK IS FILLED 
MANY WELL KNOWN MEN AND WOMEN, 


IF YOU WOULD LIKE TO HAVE THE BOOK YOU WILL GET IT FREE OF CHARGE-- 
POSTAGE PREPAID BY US, IF YOU WILL WRITE TO ANY ONE OF THE FOLLOWING 


ADDRESSES: 
DRS. STARKEY & PALEN, No. 


120 SUTTER ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


1529 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


68 CHURCH ST., TORONTO, CANADA. 
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Tue Talent, a newspaper published monthly in the 
interests of the Lyceum and Platform, has lately made 
its appearance, is very attractive, and has every ele 
ment of success in a new field. It brings before the 
public all Lecturers, Entertainers, Concert and Plat 
form favorites, and circulates directly in their line. 
It also devotes considerable space to newspaper art and 
artists. 


CARMENCITA BALL. 

A GRAND procession of picadors, gitanas, trouba 
dours, toreadors, two hundred Spanish dancing-girls in 
national costumes and playing castanets, the Spanish 
students, royal Spanish military band, and many others 
will be some of the features at the full-dress ball of 
Carmencita in the Madison Square Garden, Frida) 
January 30th. ‘his is to be followed by a number of 
tableaux, in which most of the characters in the pro 
cession will tak : part, and during the evening Carmen 
cita herself will execute a number or her marvelous 
dances, the big floor being cleared of dancers especially 
for the purpose. 

The New York Amusement Company have the 
matter in charge, and say that the guests will be easily 
able to imagine themselves at a fete in Madrid, all the 
decorations at.d arrangements conforming to Spanish 
customs, even the attendants wearing costumes of 
that country, It will doubtless be a great success. 


THE SUCCESS OF THE PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD TOURS TO THE GOLDEN 
GATE. 

Tue fact that the limit of passengers has been 
reached on the Pennsylvania Railroad’s first person- 
ally-conducted tour tu the Pacific Coast is proof of the 
popularity of this new move of the company to open 
up the most attractive and luxurious method of travel 
ing west. The other three tours will leave New York 
March 3d and 26th and April 14th. Such superbly-ap- 
pointed trains of Pullman Vestibule Drawing-room, 
Sleeping, Dining, Smoking, and Library and Observa- 
tion Cars are unrivaled in this service. 

Round-trip tickets include all necessary traveling ex- 

nses en route in both directions, and several side trips 
in California. Tourists will travel as the guests of the 
railroad company, which is represented by a tourist 
agent and chaperon. From the way applications are 
coming in for space on these remaining tours it is very 
apparent they will all run to the Pacific Coast carrying 
their full complement of passengers. 

The descriptive itinerary embodies everything of 
g-neral and detailed interest, and may be procured by 
addressing Mr. George W. Boyd, Assistant General 
Passenger Agent, Philadelphia. 


Tue best regulator of the digestive organs, also best 
appetizer known, is Angostura Bitters. 





Tue popular verdict is that Dr. Bull’s Cough Syrup 
is the best in the world. 25 cents. 

For speedy relief and cure of neuralgia and rheuma- 
tism use Salvation Oil. 25 cents. 


An old physician, retired from practice, had placed 
in his hands by an East India missionary the formula 
of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy and per- 
manent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, 
Asthma, and all Throat and Lung Affections ; also a 

‘itive and radical cure for Nervous Debility and all 
‘ervous Complaints. Having tested its wonderful 
curative powers in thousands of cases, and desiring 
to relieve human suffering, I will send free of charge 
to all who wish it this recipe in German, French, or 
English, with full directions for preparing and using. 
Sent by mail, by addressing, with stamp, naming 
this paper, W. A. Noyes, 820 Powers’ Block, Roch- 
ester, N.Y. 


Deserving Confidence.—There is no article which 
so richly deserves the entire confidence of the com- 
munity as Brown’s BRONCHIAL TROCHES. Those 
suffering from Asthmatic and Bronchial Diseases, 
Coughs, and Sore Throat should try them. They are 
universally considered superior to all other articles 
used for similar purposes. 





TRAVEL MADE PERFECT. 


On your next trip West patronize the New York 
Central and Hudson River Railroad, and enjoy the ad- 


vantages of departing from Grand Central Station, | 


ashes. 





traveling over a great four-track railway, along the | 
Hudseon—America’s most picturesque and beautiful | 


river—via Niagara Falls, the world’s greatest cataract, 
or along the south shore of Lake Erie. in new Wagner 
vestibule trains, with unsurpassed service and equip 
ment. 


BROWN’S HOUSEHOLD PANACEA. 
“THE GREAT PAIN RELIEVER,” cures 
Cramps, colic, colds; all pains. 25 cents a bottle. 





Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup 


has been used for over fifty years by millions of moth 
ers for their children while teething with perfect suc 
cess. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all 
pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for diar 
rhea. Sold by druggists in every part of the world, 
twenty-five cents a bottle. 


When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 


When she had Children, she gave them Castoria, 
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become listless, fretful, without ener- 


gy, thin and weak. But you can for- 
tify them and build them up, by the 
use of 


SCOTT'S 
EMULSION 


OF PURE COD LIVER OIL AND 
HYPOPHOSPHITES 
Of Lime and Soda. 
They will take it readily, for it is al- 
most as palatable as milk. And it 
should be remembered that AS A PRE- 
VENTIVE OR CURE OF COUGHS OR COLDS, 
IN BOTH THE OLD AND YOUNG, IT IS 
UNEQUALLED, Avvid substitutions offered. 
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FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER 


How BABIES SUFFER 


When their tender SkKINs are literally ON Fire with IrcHiInG AND BURNING 
Eczemas and other Itching, Scaly, and Blotchy Skin and Scalp Diseases, 
none but mothers realize. 

To know that a single application of the 
Cuticura Remedies will, in the great 
majority of cases, afford instant and complete 
relief, permit rest and sleep, and point to a 
permanent and economical (because so speedy) 
cure, and not to use them without a moment’s 





delay, is to be guilty of positive inhumanity. 
No greater legacy can be bestowed upon a 
child than a skin without blemish and a body 
nourished wtth pure blood. 


Ae 
CUTICURA \- 


Remedies are the greatest skin cures, blood purifiers, and humor remedies; 
are absolutely pure, and may be used from infancy to age, from pimples to 
scrofula, with the most gratifying and unfailing success. 

TREATMENT. — Cuticura, the great skin cure, and CuTicura Soap, an 
exquisite skin purifier and beautifier, externally, instantly allay the most 
intense itching, burning, and inflammation, soothe and heal raw and irritated 
surfaces, clear the skin and scalp of crusts and scales, and speedily restore the 
hair, while Curicura RESOLVENT, the new blood and skin purifier and great- 
est of humor remedies, cleanses the blood of all impurities and poisonous 
elements, and thus removes the cause. 

“ALL ABOUT THE BLoop, Skin, Scatr, AND Hair” mailed free to any address, 64 pages. 300 Diseases, 50 
Pilustrations, 100 Testimonials. A book of priceless value to mothers, affording information not obtainable elsewhere. 


Cuticura REMEDIES are sold everywhere. Price, CutTicura, 5o0c.; CuTicukaA Soap, 25c.; CuTICURA RESOLV- 
ENT, $1. Prepared by PotreR DruG aNnp CHEMICAL CorpoRATION, boston. 


4 > bs pimples, blackheads, red, rough, and oily skin and hands, and simple humors 
Facial Blemishes, and skin blemishes of infancy and childhood are prevented and cured by that 
most effective of all Skin Purifiers and Beautifiers, the celebrated Cuticura Soap. Incomparably superior 
to all other skin and complexion soaps, while rivalling in delicacy and purity the most expensive of toilet and 
The only preventive of inflammation and clogging of the pores, the cause of most facta! birem 


nursery soaps. 
Sold throughout the world. Price, 25c 


Sale greater than the combined sale cf all other skin soaps. 


A COLD IS INFLAMMATION. 


POND’S EXTRACT 
REDUCES INFLAMMATION. 


Specific Directions. 
IF A COLD IN THE HEAD, apply 
Ponds Extract (diluted one-half) 
by a nasal douche, or snuff it, or 


TO 
CURE 

A 

COLD 

IN 
EASIEST 


vaporize it over a lamp and inhale 
the fumes through the nose, 

IF HOARSE, gargle with Pond’s 
Extract several times daily. 

IF THE THROAT IS SORE 
and NECK STIFF, rub the neck 
thoroughly with Pond’s Extract, 


and, on retiring, wrap the neck 

in a woolen bandage saturated 

WAY with Pond’s Extract, and pro- 
tected by an outer wrapping. 

IF THE LUNGS ARE SORE, 


take a teaspoonful of Pond’s Ex- 


APPLY 
POND’S 
EXTRACT 
TO 

PART 
AFFECTED 


FACIAL BLEMISHES. 


The largest establishment in the world for the treatment 
of the skin and scalp, eczema, moles, warts, superfluous hair, 
birthmarks, moth, freckies, pimples, wrinkle-, red nose, red 
veins, oily skin, acne, blackheads, barbers’ itch, scars, pit- 
tings, powder marks, facial development, etc. Consultation 
Free, at office or by letter. 128-page Book on all Skin and 
Scalp Affections aud their Treatment sent (sealed) for lc. 


JOHN H, WOODBURY, Dermatologist, 
125 W, 42d St., N.Y. City. 


tract four or five times daily. 
IF THE LIMBS ACHE 
rub them 
Ponds Extract, 
FOR CHILBLAINS, bathe with 
Pond’s Extract and bandage with 
cloth saturated with Pond’s Ex- 
tract. Itching quickly stopped. 


and are 


sore, vigorously with 


BUT do not purchase some cheap 
substitute and expect it to do what 
Pond’s Extract will. Be sure you 
have genuine article, Made only 
by Pond’s Extract Go., New York 
and London, 


a a ees aiiieieadimae a 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap 
For the Skin and Scalp. 


a Dermatologist with 20 years’ ex- 
verience. Highly indorsed by the medical pro- 
ession ; unequaled as a remedy for eczema, 
scaldhead, oily skin, pimples, flesh worms, ugly 
complexion, etc. Indispensable as a toilet article, 
and a sure preventive of all diseases of the skin, 


At Druggists or by mail, Price 50c. 


Prepared b; 
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THIS SPACE has been occupied for several 
months by the announcement of the London- 
derry Lithia Spring Water. Have you tried it? 
If not, let this induce you to get a case of the 
Sparkling. When taken with meals it gives 
zest to the appetite, and often prevents disagree- 
able consequences from over indulgence in rich 
food. A well-known gentleman says: “Of one 
thing I am absolutely certain, the use of wines 
produces uric acid and the use of Londonderry 
Lithia removes it.”’ 
“I consider it the finest table water I ever 
saw, not to mention its medicinal qualities.”” 
H. N. Logan, M.D. 
Ask for it at your club or in dining car. 
Main Oftice, Nashua, N. H. 
New York, 323 Broadway. 


FRSON 


174 TREMONT Si 
/ 60.000 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY, 
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The “Fischer Piano” at the White House. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
WASHINGTON, Dec. 16th, 1889. 
Gentlemen—It affords me much pleasure to inform you 
that the piano which I ordered from you for aChristmas 


resent to my mother has been received. My mother 
joins me in expressing to you our great satisfaction with 
the piano, its tone being very sweet, sympathetic and 
powerful, and the touch and action all that could be 
desired. The case is beautiful in design and finish. I 
thank you forthe careful attention you have given to 
this order. Yours truly, 


Aeaeatt £7 Alec oon 


To Messrs. J. & C. FISCHER, 
110 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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PHOTOS Rag ote Actas nts ee: Y - 
Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable 
qualities, will, after a few applications, turn the 
hair that Golden Color or Sunny Hue so universal! 
sought after and admired. The best in the world, 
$1 per bottle ; six for $5. R.T. BELLCHAMBERS, 
Importer of fine Human Hair Goods, 

317 SrxrH Avenue. New York. 





Hi he Bi & Rest MATRIMONIAL PAPER, —12-2no8 for$L. 
Climax Bere rae a taomeaets 
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DO YOU EAT CANNED SALMON? 


} \/ Ask your Grocer for it, 


/\_ Key 
f > WITH KEY ATTACHMENT, 


/ A child can open a can 
=o 







with the key. No more 
cut fingers with ragged 
Tin or Can openers. 


PATENT CAN OPENING CO., 


of Portland, Oregon. 


SPAARTSHORNS snack Aah 
Beware of Imitations. 


NOTI 
AUTOGRAPH 
OF 
























GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS $ COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 

“ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by acareful application of the fine proper- 
ties of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided 
our breakfast tables with a delicately flavored bev- 
erage which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. 
It is by the judicious use of such articles of diet that 
a constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hun- 
dreds of subtle maladies are floating around us 
ready to attack wherever there is a weak point. We 
may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves 
well fortified with pure blood and a properly nour- 
ished frame.’’—Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold 
only in half-pound tins, by Grocers, labeled thus: 
IAMES EPPS & Co., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, England. 
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CONSTIPATION 


ATID 


SICK HEADACHE 


cian of land,says that more than halt 
of ali hreandee come trem errors in diet. 
Garfield Tea overcomes results of bad eating: 
cures Sick Headache; restores theComplexion, 


cures Constipation. Get a tree le from 
> [any druggist.or send to w. 48s New Manic. 














Van CGaasbeek & Arkell, 


935 Broadway, New York. 


HOCOLAT MENIER 


ASK FOR 


IT EVERYWHERE 
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Save Your Hair 


B* a timely use of Ayer’s Hair Vigor. 
This preparation has no equal as a 
dressing. It keeps the scalp clean, cool, 
and healthy, and preserves the color, 
fullness, and beauty of the hair. 

“T was rapidly becoming bald and 
gray; but after using two or three 
bottles of Ayer’s Hair Vigor my hair 
grew thie! and glossy and the original 
color was restored.’’-—Melvin Aldrich, 
Canaan Centre, N. H. 

** Some time ago I lost all my hair in 
consequence of measles. After due 
waiting, no new growth appeared. I 
then used Ayer’s Hair Vigor and my 
hair grew 


Thick and Strong. 

‘¢ nas apparently come to stay. The 
Vigor is evidently a great aid to nature.” 
—J.B. Williams, Floresville, Texas. 

“T have used Ayer’s Hair Vigor for 
the past four or five years and find it a 
most satisfactory dressing for the hair. 
It is all I could desire, being harmless, 
causing the hair to retain its natural 
color, and requiring but asmall quantity 


’ 


to render the hair easy to arrange.’’— 
Mrs. M. A. Bailey, 9 Charles street, 
Haverhill, Mass. 

*“*T have been using Ayer’s Hair Vigor 
for several years, and believe that it has 
caused my hair to retain its natural 
color.’’"—Mrs. H. J. King, Dealer in 
Dry Goods, &c., Bishopville, Md. 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor, 


PREPARED BY 


Or. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Bold by Druggists and Perfumers. 


Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
to 20 days. No pay till cured. 
Dr. J. Stephens, Lebanon, Ohio. 


TAMAR 
INDIEN 
GRILLON 
nee 


GREAT PINE BELT, 


Containing 
BARNEGAT PARK, 
PINE VIEW, 


Algo contains 


A laxative, refreshing 
fruit lozenge, 
very evreeable to take, for 


Constipation, 


hemorrhoids, bile, 
loss of appetite, gastric 

and intestinal troubles and 

headache arising 

from them. 

E. GRILLON, 

27, Rue Rambuteau, Paris. 
Sold by all Druggists. 





Agents $10 a day suRE; new rubber under 
garment. Mrs. N. B. Lirrxe, Chicago, Il. 


LAKEWOOD, 
BROWN’S MILLS, 


and other health resorts. 


The Beautiful Algeria Heights. 


500 per cent. profits given on these lots, Address 
ALGERIA HEIGHTS CO., LIMITED., 
198 Broadway, New York, 

Remit $° with this advertisement for warranty deed. 
No other expense 


L A Di & so have smaller feet. Solid 
comfort. Pamphlet free. Sam- 


ple pkg., 10c. The Pedine Co., New York. 





DR. HORNE’S ELECTRIC BELT 


HALF PRICE, $5 AND UP. 


POSITIVELY CURES RHEUMATISM NEU- 
RALGIA, LIVER, KIDNEY and exnaust- 
ing nervous DISEASES of both sexes. 
100 degrees of Electricity. 
GUARANTEED latest improved, most 
powerful MEDICAL ELECTRIC BELT in 
= the WORLD. Pamphlets free. 
DR.W.J.HORNE REMOVED'°I80 WABASH AV. CHICAGO 


WEST SHORE RAILROAD. 


(N.Y. C. & H. R. R. R. Co., LessEex.) 


The Picturesque Route for Business 
and Pleasure Travel 
— Via — 
West Shore of World-famed Hudson River 
and Through the Mohawk Valley. 


THROUCH TRAINS 
—wITH— 
Fast Service ror Albany, Utica, Syracuse, Rochester, 
Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Toronto, Detroit, Chicago, St. 
Louis, and al) points west. 

Magnificent sleeping and drawing-room cars on all 
through trains. For tickets, time-tables, and informa- 
tion regarding West Shore Railroad call on or address 
Hi. B. Jago, General Eastern Passenger Agent, 363 
Broadway, New York, or C. C. Lampert, General Pas- 
senger Agent, 5 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York. 

ar" Write for copy of * Suburban Times,” issued 
monthly. 









PROF.S.V.R.FORD, 
DISCOVERER OF 
“Hope for the Bald.”-Trade-Mark. 
Pamphlet of Information and 
Testimonials mailed on receipt 
of stamp. 
Address, S. V. R. FORD, 
Albany, N. Y. 


Price, $1 per Bottle, Six Bottles, 85. 
{Mention this paper, } 

















FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER 


PIERRE, the capital of South Dakota, holds the 
most promising position of any city in the great 
and growing Northwest 
has no coun- 


eal centre of ar infant State that 


terpart in the Union. The southeast portion is 
famed for corn and hogs; the central portion is 


unparalleled for stock-growing; and the Black 





Hills of the western part possess 


lumber, iron, silver, gypsum, without limit 


THE NEW YORK AND TFLORIDA SPECIAL. 
V1A PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


THe Pennsylvania Railroad Company announces 
that the New York and Florida Special will make its 
inaugural run of the season on Monday the i9th inst. 
It will be composed of Pullman Vestibuled Drawing 
Room Sleeping Cars, Dining, Smoking, and Observa- 
tion Cars, and will present more perfect accommoda 
tions than ever before. It will leave stations, foot of 
Cortlandt and Desbrosses streets, at 9:30 a.m. Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Fridays, and will run through to 
Jacksonville and St. Augustine on quick schedule 
Reservations «f space should be made well in advance. 


DRINK 


FOR STRENCTH, NOURISHMENT 


Made from Prime ean Beef, by 


PRMOUR & CO., Chicago. 


The STAR BANJO 


Is made on entirely new prin- 
ciples and produces the most de 
sirable QUALITY of tone com- 
bined with the greatest volume 
and carrying power, making it 
the finest instrument extant for 
stage or parlor use, 

PRICE LIST MAILED FREE, 


LYON & HEALY, Chicago. 











Unichester’s English Diamond Brand. 


PENNYROVAL PILLS 
TEs 


SAFE, always reliable..ADIES ask Druggist 

for Chichester’s English Diamond Brand in 

Red and Gold metallic boxes, sealed with 

blue ribbon. Take no other. Refuse dan- 

igerous substitutions and imitations. At 

Druggists, or send 4e, in stamps for particulars, tes- 

timonials and **Relief for Ladies,” in letter, by 

return Mall. 10,000 Testimonials. Name Paper 

ChichesterChemical Co., Madison Square, 
Sold by all Local Druggists. Philada., P# 






STHMA CURED! 


Schiffmann’s Asthma Cure never fails 
to give instant relief in the worst cases ; in- 


sures comfortable sleep; effects cures where 


all others fail. A trial convinces the most skeptical. 
Price, 60 eta, and $1.00, of Druggists or by mail. Samples 


FREE for stamp. DR, SCHRIFFMANN, St. Paul, Minn. 





ESTABLISHED 1825, 


NEAVE'S FOOD 


FOR 


Infants, Invalids and old People, 


“ADMIRABLY ADAPTED TO | RICH IN BONE-FORMING AND 
THE WANTS OF INFANTS.” | FLESH-PROBUCING ELEMENTS. 
PROMOTES THE HEALTHY ACTION OF THE BOWELS. 


NEAVE’S FOOD 


BEST AND CHEAPEST, 
E. Fougera & Co, Agts. JON.William st, N.Y. 





THE 


NEW INDIA SILKS 


We have just received several cases of new 
and elegant designs in Rich Printed and Jac 
quard India Silks, our latest importations, 
and have opened them for immediate sale. 

A noticeable feature of the assortment is 
the large number of Black Grounds, figured in 
flowered patterns of most beautiful colorings ; 
and of Light Grounds, with designs of bud, 
vine, or spray, in choicest and most delicate 
half tones. 

The newest fabric, Drap de Nocta, is unex- 


celled for durability and gracefulness in drap 


James McCreery & Co,, 


BROADWAY & 11th 
NEW Your. 


STREET, 


It is in the geographi- | 


gold, tin, coal, 








LADIES 


Who Value a Refined Complexion 
MUST USE 


POZZONI'S 


MEDICATED 


OMPLEXION 
POWDER. 


¥e imparts a brilliant transparency to the 
skin. Kemoves all pimples, freckies and 
discolorations, and makes the s. delicate- 
ly soft and beautiful. It contains no lime, 
white lead or arsenite. In three shades; 
pink or flesh, white and brunette. 


FOR SALE BY 
All Draggists and Fancy Goods Dealers Everywhere, 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 








SEND A SLIP OF PAPER the size of your finger and 
10 cents in Silver and I will mail you one of these Solid 








EITHER SEX. 
Prof. Dyke’ s Elixir gro 
d hair in 4. 







FORCE BEARD OR HAIR. 
Prof. Dyke’ 





id, J. Oct. 
8. John Millard, save, Prof. Dyke’ « 
Elixir bas produced a heavy moustache fF 
on my upper lip in 4 weeks. My fac 
was entirely smooth. Thousands mor: 








orth r times 
his amou.s. We mail secure. Address 


th us. We mail on 
Smith Med. Co. Palatine. Ill» 


STERBROOK 








When 
“Knights of the Round Table” 
were making war on the Saracens, 
in Africa, it frequently happened 
that Knights on either side would | 
fight in single combat for the honor | 


Charlemagne and _his 


of their respective armies. The 
Saracens had been, for many 
years, the scourge—the dreaded 
invaders — of Europe, and all} 
waged war against this common | 
enemy. 
But in these days the worst | 
scourge that threatens us, is that | 
dread invader, Consumption. 
Dr. Biggs, demonstrator of anat- | 
omy in the Bellevue Medical Col- 
lege, who has great opportunity for | 
post-mortem observation, says: “It | 
is a startling fact that of all deaths 
nearly one out of every seven is} 
caused by consumption.” 
Consumption fastens its hold up-} 
on its victims while they are uncon- 
scious of its approach. Dr. Pierce’s 
Golden Medical Discovery has cured 
thousands of cases of this most fatal 
of maladies. But it must be taken 
before the disease is too far ad- 
vanced in order to be effective, If 





Taking 
A pill 


is often a‘ happy thought.” 
Beccbam’s Pills 
are the most wonderful 
antidote yet discovered 
for Bilious and Nervous 
Disorders, Sick Head- 
ache, Weak Stomach, 
and Loss of Appetite. 
of these Pills. costing only 
A Box twenty-five cents, constitutes 
vt £\ a family . medicine - chest. 
Wind and Pain in the Stomach. Giddiness, Full- 
ness, Swelling after Meals, Dizziness, Drowsi- 
Cold Chills, Flushings of Heat, 
Appetite, Shortness of Breath, Costiveness, 
Blotches on the Skin, Disturbed Sleep, and all 
nervous and trembling sensations are cured by 
using these Pills. 


. dose will give relief 
Th e : ] rst in twenty minutes, 
S and pain. sickness, 


and depression can be avoided by having a box 
always at hand wherever you are—in the house, 
on the train, on the steamer—ready for imme- 
diate use. 

Prepared only by THOS. BEECHAM, St. 
Helens, Lancashire, England. B. F. ALLEN 
CO., Sole Agents for United States, 365 and 
367 Canal St., New York, will mail BEECH- 
AM’S PILLS on receipt of price, 25 cents— 
but inquire first of your Druggist. Corre- 
spondents will please mention ‘** Frank Les- 
lie’s Illustrated Newspaper.”’ 





ness, 


CAN BE MADE Manufacturing Rub- 
ber Stamps. Send for price of Outfits 
toJ. F. W. DORMAN & CO., 217 E. 
German St., Baltimore, Md., U.S.A. 


“PENS 


26 JOHN ST., N. Y. H 





BEST MADE. 


| taken in time, and given a fair trial, 
|it will cure, or money paid for it 
| will be refunded. 
For Weak Lungs, Spitting of 
Blood, Shortness of Breath, Bron- 
chitis, Asthma, severe Coughs, and 
kindred affections, it is an une- 
qualed remedy. 

For all diseases that arise from 
a torpid liver and impure blood, 
nothing can take the place of Dr. 
Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery. 
Nothing ‘vill, after you have seen 
what it does. It prevents and 
cures by removing the cause. It 
invigorat’; t.e liver, purifies the 
blood, sharpens the appetite, im- 
proves digestion, and builds up 
both strength and flesh, when re- 
duced below the standard of health. 

For Dyspepsia, “Liver Com- 
plaint,” Scrofula, or any blood- 
taint, the “ Discovery” is a _posi- 
tive remedy. It acts as no other 
medicine does. For that reason, 
it’s sold as no other blood medi- 
cine is—on trial. It’s the cheap- 
est blood-purifier sold, because you 
only pay for the good you get. 

Can you ask more? 


le ISS of 
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———TRIGHEST AWARDS) 
yes EVERYWHERE! 








| 
| 
| 


| 


| 











London, Paris, Philadelphia, 
Boston, Sydney, 
Melbourne, Santiago, Adelaide, 


| 

| 

: Edinburgh, &c. 
— | 

: 

nm 





PEARS’ Soap, 


Established 100 years, and from the worid’s firs st great 

Exhibition in [85] down to its last in Edinburgh. (Gold 

Medal, September, [89Q) it has, im every instance, 
2 








FROM THE PAST. 


obtained the Hishest Medals and Diplomas 





Mrs. St. CLUE (visiting her son at Harvard)—“ Who is that coarse, horrible-looking 
female over your mantel ?”’ 

Mr. St. CLue, Jk.—** Oh, that’s a little thing Grandma Niles sent me. I believe she at the disposal of the Judges ; » a series of achievements without 
said it was you, when you were a little girl.” 


precedent amongst Exhibitors of any class of goods whatever 





| “THis 1s AN AGE OF APOLLINARIS WATER.” | 
Walter Besant. 


' WHEN YOU ORDER 


A pollinaris 


—of those awards Messrs. PEARS hold no fewer than 
Twenty. 


' 


As at each Exhibition the jury is composed, on 





=. average, of more than five of the 


‘BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. | 


The well-known Yellow Labels of the Apollinarts 

| Company, Limited, are protected by Perpetual 
| Injuncsions of the Supreme Court. 

Beware of bottles bearing the genuine Apollinarts 


| labels but refilled with a spurious article. | 


CHIEF EXPERTS OF THE WORLD 


(Analysts or Soapmakers), 


LOOK AT THE OORK, 
these Awards represent the concensus of : 


which, tf genuine, is branded with the name of the 
Apollinarts Company, Limited, and the words 
“ Apollinaris Brunnen” around an anchor. 





opinion of over 


100 of the World's foremost Authorities | 


| € sos agese2sosaqasesesasasasesesusasusasasasasesesessell 








oh > 5 Ss 


Absolutely Pure. 





A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest 
of all in leavening strength.—U. S. Government 
Report, August 17, 1889. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. The best accident pol- If you travel and 


W. Baer & Co.'s icy in existence is the "™ sag a 
| Full Indemnity Prefer- “™ ™ ® 
Breakfast J the Home Office for 


‘i | 
| red policy of The United information abou 
Cocoa IRIS FUN THREADS States Mutual Accident ou pote 


) from which the excess of 1 1 POLICIES. 
thes bee LADIES, Use the Best!| ASSociation, held by 


oil has been removed, 7 
} 1s Absolutely Pure | Button-sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery, | 55,000 of the best busi- 
and itis Soluble. | OR OTHER FANCY WORK. | ness men. 


| Sold by all Respectable Dealers throughout 


No Chemicals ASK adie a | $100,000 Emergency Fund depos- 
has. — | ited with the Atlantic Trust Company 
















are used in its preparation. It has 





more than three times the strength of abe EARL & WILSON’S So ee 
Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrowroot Qf LINEN FS or aM rE 
or Sugar, and is therefore far more Vii - COLLARS & CUF Over $2,000,000 paid in losses since 


economical, costing less than one cent BE ST. oe THe WORLD 


a cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, EASILY DIGESTED, and 
admirably adepted for invalids’ as well 
as for persons in health. 





organization. 
320, 322 & 324 Broadway, New York. 
JAMES R. PITCHER, Sec’y. 





















Sold by Grocers everywhere. (° bf. ke (*. CHAS. B. PEET, Pres't. 
W. BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, Mass. \_ondtable CA Lo, __ renee: 
— —a ———— | S 7 
HOTEL Overlooking Central Park, S yo as ps ~ end S = For improved and economic cookery use Oop ENCORLISS BRAND 
Fifth Avenue, 58th Ball and Dinner Dress Fabrics. Liebig C 0 M PA N y j S Bk Go, CORRECT STYLES. 
and 59th sts., VELOUTINES, SATINS, tRADE/ Mark BEST QUALITY... PERFECT FITTING 
New York. 


For Beef Tea, Soups, Made Dishes, Sauces (Game, Fish, | ai : 


etc.), Aspic or Meat Jelly. Keeps for any length of time, 
Class. GRENADINES, GAZES, and is cheaper and of finer flavor than any other stock. | ouly, Bea Br'dway, mre Tare te orien aay 


Highest 
Absolutely. | CREPE DE CHINE, | a ah went 
FIRE-PROOF | Plain and Brocaded Veloutine, | 5 4 | EE CREAM .: Pare 
fEMy 39 


| EMBROIDERED MOUSSELINE DE SOIE, EXTRACT OF BEEF. D DEAF: ESS SE LOwRONT 











Absorbed, Cleanses the F 


On American and | WHITE AND COLORED BROCADES AND SATINS. | | the Sores and Corea.’ 


European Plans. 


Within half block 6th | , 55 C ks 19th St. 





Ave, Elevated R. R, terminus. 5th Ave. | dv | ture as above, in blue. One pound of Extract of Relieves Cold in Head and Headac’ 
‘ ‘ : Beef equal to forty pounds of. lean beef. 60 cents at Druggists or b ~~ me 
Stages and Cross Town Cars pass doors. NEW YORK. | | wry BROS. 66 Warren St. Ne 2 


Genuine only with J. von Liebig’s signa- 
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